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Steady, Consistent Growth 


ROM receipts totaling 108,614 head of live 
stock in 1886 to receipts totaling 3,477,623 
head of live stock in 1929, on the DENVER 
MARKET, the Steady, Consistent growth 
of this market is apparent. 
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Confidence of the Producers—Modern Facil- 
ities—and a Broad Outlet—Have Made the DEN- 
VER MARKET GROW. 
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ATTEND THE NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
January 18 to 25, 19380 
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SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN 


IMMUNIZE-and Avoid Disease Losses! 


IVE STOCK is subject to a number of fatal contagious diseases. 
Annual losses are immense. There is a simple, inexpensive way 
of preventing these diseases. Proper vaccination gives immunity. 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine has safeguarded many millions of head 
against deadly Blackleg. 

Now Franklin Hemorrhagic Septicemia Aggressin is doing the 
same for this prevalent disease, often called “shipping fever.” 
The Franklin product is germ-free, sterile, and uniformly depend- 
able. The price is but 2 cents per c. c. 
We have published a booklet of authentic information on the control of Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia. Copies free on request—send today to nearest Franklin office. 


Leading Drug Stores in trading centers carry Franklin Biologics; otherwise sold 
direct. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa Amarillo Wichita 
Fort Worth Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 
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WESTERN CATTLE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
has established the policy of 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
THROUGH PRODUCER OWNED AND CONTROLLED 
AGENCIES 





WESTERN CATTLE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
is a 
NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED COOPERATIVE 


Marketing Cattle in Five Western States 
with headquarters in 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


YOU SHOULD BE A MEMBER OF SOME COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 
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Live Stock 
Is Cash in the Bank 


When cattle, hogs and lambs are ready for market, the pro- 
ducer knows that he will find a purchaser for cash. 
























Not always has this been true. In the older days when cities 
depended upon surrounding country and local butchers for their 
supplies, live stock could not always be marketed if the local mar- 
ket was already oversupplied. 


Today, the packing industry, with its nation-wide marketing 
facilities—branch houses in leading centers, car routes to thou- 
sands of other smaller cities and towns—is an assurance to the 
producer of live stock that a purchaser awaits his animals. 





Swift & Company, pioneer in the opening of these nation- 
wide markets, is doing its share to broaden the market for meat 
and by-products. Its research staff works to discover new uses 
for products, its sales staff to find new outlets. Its branch houses 


and refrigerator cars are in your service, at the same time they 
work for Swift. 


And this service is supplied to producer, retail dealer and 
consumer, at a profit from all sources that averages only a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 
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Compliments of the 


American Hereford Breeders’ 
Association 


300 West Eleventh Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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| . January 30, 1930 48 Bulls 
Thursday 32 Heifers 


HEREFORD SALE 


Thursday, January 30 
HEREFORD, TEXAS 


“Best bunch of cattle ever put through the Hereford 
Sales Pavilion!” 


“What a lot of strong, rugged, heavy-boned bulls— 
never saw so many alike!” 


| “Gee, that’s a sweet bunch of heifers—and look at the 
| 
| 
| 








pedigrees!” . 
“You've sure got ’em this year, boys!” 


es 





This is a sample of what you hear standing around the big Hereford 
Sales Pavilion. Cattle are all in the barn now and doing fine. When we tell 
your our consignment this year is the best string of cattle ever sold at 
Hereford, we are not exaggerating. 

You breeders all know Hereford is headquarters for straight-bred 
Anxietys. Extreme quality, rugged constitution, splendid individuals, cou- 
pled with real pedigrees, are what we offer you. There are 48 bulls and 32 
females. A handsome illustrated catalogue, fully describing the whole 
offering, is yours for the asking—write for one. 7 

The Hereford sale is always one of the outstanding sales of the nation. 
We believe it will be better than ever this year. 

If our cow-hand smoker isn’t a winner, it will be because Henry Ansley 
and Bill Womble don’t know nothin’ about cow-hand smokers. If you don’t 
pet a bull, come anyhow. Shake hands with your fellow-breeder—he’ll be 
there, 

Top cattle from the herds of W. T. Womble, Edgar East, Ira Cochell, 
EK. L. Bradly, Doyle Rose, Leo N. Wolfe, George Burch, Jess McGowan, T. 
E. Seigler, T. C. Ivey, and D. L. McDonald make up the offering. 

Don’t forget the date—January 30, 1930. 


McDONALD & IVEY —— 


Hereford, Texas 








| | 
COL. FRED REPPERT and COL. EARL GARTIN D. L. McDONALD 
Auctioneers Sales Manager 


| : ia al 
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THE REAL BOSS 


EACH MORNING men go to their offices and workshops fondly 
imagining they are starting out to carry on the world’s business 
for another day. Are they not the workers and wage earners of 
the world? Indeed yes! But who spends their money? 

Their wives! . 

The hand that controls the purse strings belongs to Mrs. Boss. 
Watch how she controls industry. 

“Good morning, Gus,” she says, aware that her husband’s pros- - 
perity permits her latitude in spending, “have you an especially 
nice steak today?” And Gus brings out his best, of course. There 
are millions of women like Mrs. Boss and thousands of stores like 
Gus’. And when these women are armed with ample funds, as they 
are when jobs are good and times are “easy,” their expenditures 
in these stores soon tell an interesting story. Word comes back— 
people are buying expensive cuts, they have money to spend 
freely. And meat prices respond to “brisk buying.” 

Livestock prices improve —for the price of meat and the price 
of livestock are closely related. We men may beam with satisfac- 
tion; the farmer may give a pleased chuckle over his better 
returns. Every one may feel that “business is looking up.” But 
the real fact is— Mrs. Boss has money to spend. And prosperity 


of farmer, retailer, and packer depends on the way she spends it. 


- 


GLa Ne” 


President 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations asso- 
ciated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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| Cattle-Feeding in Nebras 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Denver, Colorado 


the broad prairies of eastern and central Ne- 

braska into a rich agricultural section cannot be 
written without devoting a large chapter to the share 
which the feeding of cattle had in that development. 
Most of the early-day feeding was of a strictly specu- 
lative nature and on a large scale, fortunes being 
made one year and lost the next. Few people today 
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give those pioneer feeders credit for the truly impor- 
tant part they played in providing a market for the 
surplus crops of the neighboring farms, in promoting 
the settlement of the country and the “breaking out” 
of thousands of acres of prairie, and in providing work 
for many men at a season of the year when farm help 
was generally laid off. They were of broad gauge in 
their dealings and commanded the respect of all. 





FIGURE 1 
A Yard of Miller & Lux “Double-Wrench” Steers, Fed at Silver Creek, Nebraska, Thirty Years Ago 
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FIGURE 2 
A Yard of Texas “Witchers,’ Fed at Silver Creek Almost Twenty-five Years Ago 


Early Feeders Were Community-Builders 


The farmer of today, with more live stock about 
him than his predecessor had,and with graveled roads, 
automobile trucks, and near-by markets, can hardly 
realize the plight of the farmer of thirty to forty 
years ago. Poor roads, long distances to the railway, 
and the privilege of scooping his grain off the wagon 
when he got there, were the lot of the latter. Under 
such conditions, the cattle-feeders were a big help. 
They provided a cash market for almost any surplus 
which the farmer produced—corn, oats, hay of any 
kind, straw, corn fodder, or even cornstalks in the 
field, stock pigs, and stock cattle. There was no com- 
mercial market available for much of the surplus 
roughage. In years when early frost nipped the 
corn, theirs was-the only market for soft corn, and 
thousands of loads of “snapped” corn found their way 
to their feed-bunks. In fact, many kinds of hay and 
grain, damaged in quality and commercially unsalable, 
were thus converted into cash on a basis of their feed 
value. 

They paid heavy taxes, too, and thus contributed 
to the upbuilding of our public institutions. They 
were the first “good roads” boosters; for it was essen- 
tial that nothing should stop the regular receipts of 
corn and hay. On each of the ranches of the big out- 


fit for which I worked for many years, road-drags and 
snow-plows were standard equipment; and they were 


the first on the roads after a storm, either winter or 
summer. 


The many thousands of cattle fed were purchased 
at a time when the markets were flooded with stock 
from the western ranges, and thus a prop was in- 
serted under the market at a critical time. Give the 
cattle-feeder half a chance, and he provides a com- 
petitive outlet for the product of the range which far 
excels that which the range man enjoys when his 
animals are ready to be put on wheels. 


The market thus provided did much to encourage 
the proper development of the community, and in the 
territory with which I am most familiar these opera- 
tors were leaders in movements for new public roads, 
better bridges, etc. In many cases large tracts of 
land were acquired by them and developed into im- 
proved farms, in order to give them a reserve supply 
of feed. The manure from the feed-yards was used 


to good advantage in maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. 


Their reward was very small in proportion to the 
risk taken and the amount of capital involved. In 
fact, had it not been for the large investments in 
cheap lands, which later showed a handsome profit, 
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many of those big operators would have had nothing 
but their experience to show for a lifetime’s devotion 
to an arduous and hazardous business. 


Feeding Methods Have Undergone Change 


As I sean the list of names of those who made his- 
tory in central Nebraska in the early days, and find 
most of them gone or going, it seems well to call 
attention to the changes that have come about in 
feeds and feeding, as well as in the age and type of 
cattle now in demand. 

In the days of which I write, the Kent & Burke 
Company was establishing headquarters at Genoa, 
with branches on the Loup and Platte Rivers near by. 
T. B. Hord and Mike Shonsey had come down from 
Wyoming and located at Central City and Clarks, the 
former soon branching out into a score of towns in 
the eastern central part of the state. Swift was 
operating extensively at Bay State, under the name 
of the Bay State Cattle Company. An English con- 
cern, the Standard Cattle Company, was located near 
by at Ames. E. D. Gould, Reimers, and Dinsdale were 
operating in western Nance County, the former later 
moving his headquarters to Kearney. W. H. Butter- 
field was acquiring a large acreage of choice land in 
northeastern Nebraska, and feeding extensively there- 
on. A dozen other outfits—such as Gibson & Guthrie, 
of the Brush Lake Cattle Company, at Clarks; Louis 
F. Swift, at Silver Creek; the L 7 Cattle Company, at 
Oconee; Loomer & Smith, in York and Polk Counties; 
Wells, at York; Buckley Brothers, at Stromsburg; 
D. J. Gates, at Albion; and Reimers, at Grand Island 
—were scattered over that section of the state. 





FIGURE 3 


Longhorns off Hearst Ranch in Old Mexico, Fed at Silver Creek About 
Fifteen Years Ago 


The standard feeding ration was shelled corn and 
prairie hay, plus a modicum of cottonseed meal for 
balance. Alfalfa and clover hay was not available in 
sufficient quantity to be a factor of much importance. 
Both feed and labor were cheap, and cattle could be 
fed without loss on a margin that would little more 
than pay the overhead of a similar operation today. 
However, unstable markets made it at best a risky 
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undertaking, and even the small surplus needed to 
keep out of “the red” was often lacking. 


Heavy Losses from Hog Cholera 


In order to avoid waste, successful operators in- 
variably place hogs behind cattle in the feed-yards, 





FIGURE 4 


“Bell” Heifers from New Mexico, Dehorned, Feeding in Eastern 
Nebraska 


and one of the greatest drawbacks at that time was 
the heavy losses due to recurrent attacks of hog 
cholera. The use of serum as a preventive did not 
pass the experimental stage until about 1910, and for 
several years thereafter results were not so good as 
can be obtained now. Kent & Burke vaccinated their 
first hogs in 1909. The dose recommended for 100- 
pound shoats at that time was 20 cubic centimeters— 
altogether tod small in the light of later develop- 
ments. Results were correspondingly uncertain. Find- 
ing it hard to keep fresh virus on hand, they often 
manufactured their own; and there seemed always 
available a supply of sick pigs to furnish it. 

Losses from this source were so serious that the 
Standard Cattle Company at Ames built a huge barn 
and tried stall-feeding, grinding its corn and running 
no hogs. The extra expense was so heavy, however, 
that this was not deemed practical. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that, now that 
vaccination for hog cholera is so efficient in warding 
off the disease, a host of other, though somewhat 
less severe, ailments have to be contended with. Pos- 
sibly in the old days we called everything “cholera.” 
Now we have pneumonia, “flu,”’ necro, etc.—all quite 
serious unless good care is given. Since the war, “flu” 
is a yearly visitant, and heavy losses have resulted 
in virulent cases. That farmers still take chances with 
cholera is seen by the outbreak in Iowa last fall. Many 
carelessly fail to vaccinate until too late, in spite of all 
the pressure that agricultural colleges, county agents, 
and others bring to bear on the subject. 

Distillery feeding is another type of stall-feeding 
that has passed into the discard—not on account of 
economic conditions, but because the Eighteenth 
Amendment prohibits cattle from enjoying the mash 
and getting fat thereon. Once in a while a cow breaks 
over and gets into a hidden still; but this method is 
also frowned upon. 
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Big Operator Disappearing 


Few of these big outfits are left today. High taxes 
and other operating costs, the greater amount of cap- 
ital required, and unsatisfactory results in the period 
following the war have put many of them out of busi- 
ness. Death has likewise taken its toll. Some few of 
the hardy ones are left, and to their ranks is added 
the big feeder who now operates in the beet district, 
feeding the pulp, tops, syrup, alfalfa, a small ration of 
grain and concentrates, and ordinarily doing very well. 
His feed cost is much lower than that of his rival in 
the Corn Belt. 

In the early days in the Corn Belt, when a good 
foreman could be hired for $50 a month, from 500 to 
1,000 cattle were fed on a place, and the practice of 
the big operators was to secure as many desirable 





FIGURE 5 
Drove of “Matadors” on Feed at Albion, Nebraska 


locations as possible. Increasing overhead, and de- 
creasing supplies available at such points as more 
farmers became feeders, have discouraged that sys- 
tem. Today big units are the rule for such operators, 
either in the Corn Belt or in the beet-fields, large feed- 
grinders are installed, a quick trip to market is made 
possible, and as high as 10,000 head are fed in one 
plant in a year. Of course, some supplies have to be 
shipped in, but the prohibitive overhead is overcome. 


Advent of Farmer-Feeder 


The big change, however, that time and new con- 
ditions have brought is the addition of the farmer- 
feeder. Twenty-five years ago a few big farmers fed 
two or three loads of cattle a year, but the average 
farmer did not think of feeding—it was too risky for 
him, and he was not equipped for it. Today every 
farmer is a potential feeder. Perhaps nothing con- 
tributed to this change more than the need of keeping 
up the fertility of the soil. First alfalfa was sown to 
stop erosion and enrich the soil; then the farmer had 
to have something to eat the hay, or haul it. off, which 
latter he was loath to do. Many farmers became 
feeders via that route. 
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With the increased use of alfalfa, there was less 
need for concentrates, and many small feeders were 
not familiar with the use of cottonseed meal. Then, 
too, there has been a prejudice against it on the 
ground that it was injurious to hogs; but this is 
nothing but a prejudice—at least so far as any effect 
caused by following cattle fed cottonseed meal is con- 
cerned. In recent years, with the rapid development 
of the mixed-feed trade, small feeders have been more 
inclined to turn to such feeds to supplement that pro- 
duced on their own farms, while larger feeders switch 
back and forth between the meal concentrates and the 
mixed feeds, depending on the price differential and 
the available supply of alfalfa hay. Mixed feeds are 
somewhat better distributed in less-than-carload lots 
than the concentrates. With all due respect to both, 
I have seen many a load of farmer-fed cattle top the 
market that had had neither, the fattening ration 
being simply shelled corn and alfalfa hay. Those who 
wish to hurry the process, however, are inclined to use 
one or the other. 

Many progressive landlords now feed in partner- 
ship with their tenants. I consider this an ideal 
arrangement. The overhead is minimized, the risk is 
divided, fertilizer is provided for the land, and no 
time is lost hauling the crops to market. It tends to 
the improvement of the community, also, as success- 
ful live-stock raising and feeding requires adequate 
buildings and lots. The farms of non-resident land- 
lords, with no community of interest with their ten- 
ants, are too readily told by the poor and totally inade- 
quate improvements. 


Many Immigrants Model Feeders 


So far as nationalities go, the German, Bohemian, 
and Swedish farmers, of whom there are many in 
Nebraska, are excellent cattle-feeders, while the 
Polish are more inclined to while away the winter 
months hauling their grain to market. The latter 
have, however, always gone in strongly for good 
horseflesh. The new generation is replacing the 
“Polander” cattle with better-bred animals, and more 
feeding is done by them now than ten years ago. 

One interesting result of the post-war depression 
was the large number of long-fed cattle that finally 
appeared at the markets. Feeders, who had been 
unwilling to take a loss, carried finished animals over 
another year, finally accepting the inevitable and 
showing up with droves weighing from 1,800 to 2,200 
pounds. 

Another class of cattle-feeder is the range man 
who is dissatisfied with the market when his feeders 
are ready to go, or who feels a call to try his hand at 
the other fellow’s game, rents a feed-lot, and blossoms 
out as a full-fledged cattle-feeder. Ordinarily such 


efforts have failed of success as consistently as mov- 
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ing a herd of range cattle in time of drought. The 
old admonition to “play in your own backyard” seems 
to be fully as applicable to every phase of business life 
as to the original kid whose father built the first back- 
yard fence and whose mother laid down the law. 
Feeding cattle in the Corn Belt is quite a different 
game from running them on the range, and unfa- 
miliarity with local conditions contributes to the lack 
of success in a one-year attempt. The ordinary, 
experienced cattle-feeder would be equally at a loss if 
suddenly exposed to range conditions. 


Direct Movement to Feed-Lots 


Another striking change in methods is in the 
movement of range cattle to the feed-lots. Many 
cattle are now handled without going through the cen- 
tral markets. Good roads have made it possible for 
feeders to drive out into the range country and bar- 
gain at first hand for their requirements, while auc- 
tion and private sale companies are operating at 
strategic points all through the Corn Belt, getting 
their supplies in many cases direct from the range. 

The best thing that has happened to the cattle- 
feeder, however, has been the change in demand from 
heavy to light cuts of beef. This is largely due to the 
concentration of population in cities, in tiny apart- 
ments and flats instead of roomy houses. The mod- 
ern “kitchenette” provides little storage space for 
food, and living is largely on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Ventilation is a problem, and many housewives are 
employed, so that cuts that can be quickly cooked are 
in demand. 

The agricultural colleges have conclusively demon- 
strated that calves and yearlings made much more 
gain per hundredweight of corn fed than more aged 
animals, and consequently can be handled on much 
smaller margins. The old prejudice against she-stock 
has vanished, and choice fat yearling heifers often 
outsell steers of the same age and quality. They 
mature more quickly, and, generally speaking, are a 
pretty safe bet to put on feed. 

It is fortunate, now that feeders can no longer 
depend on an advance in land values, that we have 
come to somewhat better days. True, it is just as 
possible to lose money quickly on big cattle as ever. 
Feeding them will always be a gamble. But for men 
of more conservative trend, buying good-quality 
calves and yearlings, cheapening them up on pasture 
and rough feeds, and then finishing them, is a much 
safer operation than was available to feeders a gen- 
eration ago. 


Type and Quality, Too, Have Changed 


The change in type and quality of cattle during 
the last quarter of a century is as marked and inter- 
esting as the change in feeds or methods. 
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Figure 1 shows a yard of Miller & Lux “Double- 
Wrench” steers, fed at Silver Creek thirty years ago. 
They originated at Ontario, Oregon. 

Figure 2 shows a yard of Texas steers—“Witch- 
ers”’—also fed at Silver Creek almost twenty-five 
years ago. 

Figure 3 shows some Longhorns off the Hearst 
ranch in old Mexico, fed at Silver Creek about fifteen 
years ago, snapped as they were going to market 
after an unprofitable stay in the feed-yards. Although 
they managed to eat quite a full-sized ration of corn, 
they gained only 1.1 pounds per head per day as a 
result. They had big frames and good colors for 
Mexicans, but little else to recommend them to a 
feeder. 


These pictures—especially No. 2—illustrate the 
horsy type of horned cattle that were quite prevalent 
at that time. It must be admitted that many cattle 
of poorer type than No. 1 are found in the feed-lots 
today, but they are too weighty for current demand. 
Horned cattle are the exception rather than the rule 
now. Dehorns take less bunk space, are quieter in 
handling, bruise less, and consequently are eligible to 
all the competition a market affords. 

Figure 4 shows a drove of “Bell” heifers from New 
Mexico, first placed in Sandhill pastures in western 
Nebraska, then dehorned and nicely started on feed 
in the eastern part of the state. These are of a type 
very popular at the market when finished. 


Figure 5 shows a drove of “Matadors” now on feed 
at Albion, Nebraska. Although they look sleek and 
fat, they were not long-fed at the time the picture 
was taken. They are the kind that make the grade 
quick—low, blocky, good doers. The quality speaks 
for itself. 

Joy in Handling Good Cattle 


It is a far cry from Figure 3 to Figure 5, but these 
pictures plainly show that the American cattleman is 
on the job, and that, in spite of many vicissitudes, he 
is today raising cattle that are the envy of breeders 
the world over. 

At its best, cattle-feeding is a fascinating pursuit 
that has brought satisfaction and wealth to those who 
followed it. There is a real joy in handling good cattle, 
in seeing them contentedly line up at the feed-bunk, 
and day by day round up sleek and fat, ready to top 
the market. It must be admitted that the joy in- 
creases with the profit, but the lure is there regard- 
less of the profit. 

At its worst, it is a disease for which no sure cure 
has been found, and from which few recover. Many 
a feeder, after taking a heavy loss one year, has 
sworn that he will never feed again, only to come back 
the next fall “rarin’ to go,” and be the first of his com- 
munity to purchase cattle. 
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May the next twenty-five years be more profitable 
than the past! The risk taken, the investment made, 
and the close attention required entitle cattle-feeders 
to a substantial profit. But, profit or not, when the 
leaves begin to fall, and “the frost is on the pumpkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock,” you will find the feed- 
ers trooping down the alleys of our great marts, and 
hear them say: “I'll take that bunch, with two out at 
a dollar a hundred off.” 


RETROSPECTIVE 


BY L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 


CTOBER 12 HAS COME AND GONE. THIS 

() date is a mile-stone which I seldom pass with- 

out pausing for retrospection and meditation. 

It is a “red-letter day” in my life, and easily remem- 

bered, because it is the day on which the immortal 
Columbus made his famous discovery. 

Had one stood on the Capote Mountain October 12, 
1885, and viewed the surroundings, he would most 
likely have been impressed with the thought that the 
country was just as God had made it. Not a trace 
of man was visible; not a house was in sight; no 
fences, no windmills, no watering-places—not even a 
road; and no live stock of the domestic order. 

The beautiful valleys, bordered by mountains, 
were untouched by human hand. As far as we know, 
this spot since the dawn of creation had been waiting 
for development, that it might contribute to the sup- 
port and dominion of man. 

The landscape gave out the impression of being in 
its virgin state—unoccupied, lonesome, wild, and 
desolate. But had the adventurer directed his gaze 
across the valley in the direction of the Davis Moun- 
tains, he would have beheld an unusual sight. Be- 
neath the horizon there appeared a great cloud of 
dust, which seemed headed toward the Capote. 
Slowly, but steadily, it moved, like a great reptile, as 
it wormed its way across the broad stretches of val- 
ley. 

At first nothing was discernible but dust. But 
presently a white object became visible in the lead. 
As it steadily advanced, there were recognized the 
dim outlines of a covered wagon. Following the 
wagon was a “remuda.” The horses could be seen 
marching leisurely forward, frequently lowering their 
heads to nip the luxuriant grama grass that waved 
its welcome to the new adventurers. 

Following in the rear was a herd of cattle of many 
colors—reds, roans, whites, blacks, duns, brindles, 
and spotted. 

The hardships and trials of months of trailing had 
left their impress. Both horses and cattle were thin 
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in flesh, languid and leg-weary, and doubtless, like the 
men, overjoyed when they reached the “end of the 
trail.” 

To some this procession might have afforded a 
novel and interesting spectacle, as it wended its way 
across the beautiful landscape; but to the partici- 
pants its charms were lost. Months of hardships en- 
countered in trailing the herd had rendered the 
procedure a common, monotonous, every-day affair. 
Months of hardships and exposure had been experi- 
enced during the drive to the west—traveling through 
rain and mud, sleeping on wet bedding spread:on the 
wet ground, standing guard at night over the herd, 
braving the storms as the lightning flashed and the 
thunder rolled amid the deafening roar of the 
stampeded herd. 


The herd consisted of 730 cattle, in which were 
interested a half-dozen owners, represented by indi- 
vidual brands. 


The procession moved with perfect order. The 
cook drove the “chuck-wagon” in front toward some 
mount or object across the broad valley, as directed 
by the “boss;” the wrangler followed with the “re- 
muda;” and closely behind was the advance guard of 
the herd. The dun steer, which had so faithfully and 
gallantly led the herd the entire way, could be seen 
marching with regular step, his head erect, and 
seemingly undaunted by the long test of endurance. 

Close to the lead of the herd, on each side, rode 
the pointers—Louis Oden on one side and Bud Mus- 
graves on the other—whose respective duties were to 
keep the herd going straight. Farther back, on 
either side, rode Ney Bowles and Sandy McDonald, 
who kept the herd in line. Directly behind the herd, 
with a helper on either side, rode the writer—a youth 
just past his teens, the “boss” in charge, who, with 
the procession spread out before him, could see and 
direct every movement. 


My earthly possessions, consisting of 140 cattle, 
formed a part of the herd. My thoughts flashed to 
and fro. I thought of the home and fireside of my 
mother that I had left behind, so vividly stamped on 
my memory, with its associations, its love, its tender 
care and comforts that had been visited upon me in 
my home life. 

Before me was a new and untried country—an 
experiment. I wondered what the future held in 
store for me. I fully realized that, whether success- 
ful or not, I would necessarily have to endure many 
hardships; living an isolated life in camp; preparing 
my own meals, consisting of the plainest variety of 
foods; sleeping on the ground, exposed to all kinds 
of weather—the piercing winter winds as well as the 
scorching rays of the summer sun; my only music the 
hissing of the rattlesnake, the bark of the prairie- 
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dog, the hoot of the ground-owl, and the lonesome 
howl of the coyote. I realized that the task before 
me required, not only days of this isolated life, but 
weeks and months, and even years. 


* * * 


The above story, as related, was just one instance 
among many. The account contains nothing new or 
novel as regarding pioneer settlement. To the pio- 
neers this story is simply threshing old straw. The 
pioneer settlers of west Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the western states were accustomed to similar 
experiences. The year 1885 brought a great exodus 
of ranchmen to the trans-Pecos section of Texas. We 
could stand on the Capote Mountain and locate the 
ranches of many who came at that time. A few of 
those nearest were Jim Hiler, Captain Hardwick, John 
Means, George Evans, Formwalt Brothers, George 
Medley, Cook Moore, Doc Finley, Jim Fenley, Tod 
Windham, Bill Cleveland, Ed McMinn, and Wort Love. 


* * * 


The curtain of time now rises on a different scene. 
The space of forty-four years has wrought a marked 
change. Where formerly appeared nothing but deso- 
late waste, now can be seen homes, with the smoke of 
peace curling from the chimneys. Marks of industry 
are everywhere. Roads traversed by motor cars and 
trucks glide gracefully to and fro in all directions. 
The plains are dotted with thousands of Hereford 
cattle. Numerous windmills, pipe-lines, and watering 


facilities to supply the herds prevail everywhere. The: 


finest quality of feeder cattle in the known world are 
shipped to the Corn Belt feed-lots, that furnish our 
nation with its choicest beef. 


QUALITY IS ESSENTIAL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


XPLICIT ADMONITION WAS GIVEN COMMERCIAL 

cattle-breeders in the trans-Missouri grazing area during 
the past season that quality is essential to financial results. 
The industry cannot be successfully rehabilitated by the use 
of inferior males, nor can the continued use of nondescript 
females be tolerated. The 1929 run displayed a creditable top, 
but ran down into a-fag end which could not elicit bids from 
feeders that justified such production. Feeders handle such 
cattle only when they can be laid in at bargain figures. 


The difference between the outcome of growthy yearling 
steers costing $11 to $12 per cwt. during 1929 replacement 
season, and that of “runts” and “snipes” that must sell $2.50 to 
$3 per cwt. lower to feeders, or go to killers at canner prices, 
is the difference between profit and loss. Western-grown cat- 
tle have a sufficient handicap in more or less adverse physical 
conditions to contend with from birth, without facing remedial 
obstacles. Now that the aged western steer is practically 
obsolete, breeders must realize necessity for making young 
cattle with such promise of outcome in the finishing stage as 
to interest Corn Belt beef-makers at the higher level of prices. 
This goal can be reached only by the use of good sires, proper 
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attention to the maternity side of the problem, and adequate 
nutrition. 

Such problems as cutting cost of production are intimately 
associated with elevating the utility of the product, which 
means gaining capacity in the feed-lot and presentability when 
the carcass reaches the beef-rail. 

Making grass beef in the western pasture region—outside 
such areas as the Flint Hills in Kansas, the Sand Hills of Ne- 
braska, and a few others of limited size—is no longer prac- 
ticable, especially with young cattle; hence the major portion 
of the annual gathering must find a logical outlet to the feed- 
lot. Minus quality, it can secure that outlet only under serious 
price penalization. Nor does the price indicate the full pen- 
alty, as weight must be reckoned with, the well-bred calf or 
yearling doing a superior scale performance. When stock 
cattle were appraised at so much per head, this disability was 
less in evidence; but from now on practically everything wear- 
ing a hide will be paid for at scale weights, to the distinct 
advantage of the grower of qualified cattle. There can be no 
compromise on this subject, which is outside the sphere of 
controversy. The plain-bred male has no place in the scheme 
of cattle production. 

When this fundamental fact is realized, the pure-bred in- 
dustry will experience a revival of interest and of values. The 
post-war debacle prevented many from maintaining quality. 
Those who pursued the other policy are being rewarded. Here- 
after feeders will demand quality, especially when investing in 
yearlings, and will pay a premium to secure it. If growers 
insist on marketing inferior steers, they must accept the in- 
evitable penalty in deficient weights and relatively low prices. 


NATIVE BEEF STEER IS VANISHING 


J. E. P. 


AGE THE NATIVE BEEF STEER! HE IS A VANISH- 

ing source of beef supply, threatened with the same extinc- 
tion as overtook the dodo and the conscientious politician. 
Until recently he thronged market highways and by-ways; his 
carcass figured conspicuously in killers’ coolers, and in the 
stocker alleys he had a definite position. 


The native steer is so called in contradistinction to western- 
grown, branded product. He is a farm-grown animal—usually 
either a grade Shorthorn, a red or a roan, with a sprinkling 
of blacks and a percentage of whitefaces; not the typical 
western Hereford, but a cousin, second or third removed, with 
a strain of mongrel or dairy blood. Lacking all semblance of 
standardization, the native stocker was a lower-priced animal, 
which nevertheless fitted into the scheme of beef production. 
He originated largely in Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, with 
a sprinkling of recruits from Arkansas. The grass region 
east of Chicago also contributed to the army of native cattle 
that in former years moved on the market in season. Many of 
these native cattle “just grew,” as did Topsy, of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” fame. Some cynic has described them as “just cattle,” 
Lut the annual grist carried a large percentage of such steers 
as were known in market parlance as “good doers” or “busi- 
ness cattle.” They were well outside the “yellow-hammer,” 
“dogie,” and “snipe” category. The “blacks” were counter- 
feits from an Angus viewpoint; the “reds” had Shorthorn 
ancestry, remote or otherwise; and the “whitefaces” were 
frequently cat-hammed, or otherwise disqualified as show 
bullocks; but they filled a need for low-priced beef and cheap 
stockers, and, disappearing, are missed. 

Formerly Chicago and other eastern stock-cattle markets 
displayed such bovine wares in season. The Pennsylvania 
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tobacco-growing sections, where cattle are winter-fed with 
the primary purpose of making fertilizer, took such steers by 
the trainload each fall, and in the spring, toward the rise of 
grass, eastern pasture-owners utilized them to get a pasture 
bill that would have been impossible otherwise. A consider- 
able percentage of the annual output of native cattle reported 
at the market late in the winter, when they were taken for 
replacement purposes. Decently conditioned, they fitted into 
the late winter and spring beef supply, before western grass 
beef became a factor in price determination. 


But their numbers are dwindling, to the dismay of an 
army of beef-makers who depended on this replenishment 
source. One reason is the rapid expansion of dairying in the 
areas where native beef cattle had little competition a few 
years back. Post-war conditions made production of such 
cattle impossible, in an economic sense. The farmer who was 
able to eke out a living on eighty acres of corn, a few steers, 
and a load of hogs annua!ly must produce more revenue under 
new conditions; otherwise he cannot run even a Ford, not to 
speak of a car, pay new-scale taxes, or otherwise keep up to 
date. In this emergency he has adopted the dairy cow, retir- 
ing the nondescript female of former years to bovine limbo. 
Veals are high, and where grade beef calves are available their 
logical destination is the shambles, where they realize more 
net money at the 150-pound stage than as stocker yearlings 
a few years back. The dairy cow has been running all over 
the agrarian reservation for nearly a decade, and is on the 
job to stay. 

The die is cast! Some theorists insist that beef-cattle 
breeding on a commercial scale is scheduled to “come back” 
in the low-altitude farming area, but their logic is not con- 
vincing. Unless dairying becomes unprofitable, it will hold 
its present ground, if not expand. It makes weekly and 
monthly bank deposits possible, whereas the old-style native 
steer reported, in a financial sense, but once a year, and even 
then did not represent big earnings. Even the recent upturn 
in prices has not put this type of cattle on a wealth-producing 
basis. 

During the ensuing decade there will be fewer native 
cattle in the supply—fat or feeder. The cows responsible for 
the crop of other days have gone to the beef-rail, making way 
for pure-bred or high-grade special dairy animals. Of course, 
should the bottom fall out of the market for dairy products, 
it would be possible to switch to beef by introducing that type 
of bulls into dairy herds; but such a change would be revo- 
lutionary, and, under present price conditions, uneconomic. 


On a limited scale, another type of native beef animal is 
slowly gaining ground. It is the progeny of pure-bred or 
high-grade Angus, Hereford, or Shorthorn herds that goes to 
the butcher at the yearling stage, usually to sell in the top 
range of prices. But this development will be slow, if, indeed, 
it ever reaches reasonable magnitude. Such production re- 
quires time for incubation, capital investment, and intelligence. 
The farmer is not beef-cattle minded; he is either a feeder 
or a dairyman, if live stock fits into his production scheme. 
When he excludes it, he is making strides along the highway 
to bankruptcy, or a change of occupation, if he dodges the 
sheriff in timely manner. 


The moral of all this is that the national larder will here- 
after depend for beef replenishment on western production— 
at least so far as the initiation of the operation is concerned; 
and, as the dairy cow persistently extends its sway, the feeding 
industry will be crowded westward. There is no indication 
anywhere east of the Missouri River of revival of interest 
in beef-cattle production, even now that a good calf is worth 
more money at weaning time than was a two-year-old steer 


before the war, and that fat yearlings realize $125 to $150 
per head at the market. Theory is one thing, fact another; 
and theorists have a confirmed habit of treating facts with 
contumely. 


NATIONAL WOOL-GROWERS MEET 


) Spee Sey FROM TWENTY-FOUR STATES 
and all but one of the affiliated state organizations were 
present at the sixty-fifth annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, held in San Angelo, Texas, Novem- 
ber 20-22, 1929. As was to be expected, the newly organized 
National Wool Marketing Corporation occupied the center 
of the stage. 

On the first morning, C. B. Denman, representing the live- 
stock interests on the Federal Farm Board, addressed the 
convention, outlining the plans of the board for revolutionizing 
agricultural marketing and announcing the appointment of 
the advisory committee on wool and mohair, in accordance with 
the terms of the Agricultural Marketing Act. This commit- 
tee is composed of the following: R. A. Ward, Portland, Ore.; 
L. B. Palmer, Columbus, Ohio; Roger Gillis, Del Rio, Tex.; 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Ida.; J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. D.; 
Matt Staff, Boston, Mass.; and F. O. Landrum, Laguna, Tex. 
J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, reported on the status of tariff legislation at Washing- 
ton with respect to wool. 


The afternoon session was opened with an address by 
Dan Moody, governor of Texas, who spoke briefly on agricul- 
tural conditions in general and the need of marketing reforms. 
President F. J. Hagenbarth followed with his annual address, 
discussing the apparent conflict between the eastern and 
western sections of the country, and dwelling at length on 
the new wool-marketing plan. Roger Gillis, vice-president of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, then pre- 
sented the essential features of this plan. 


Thursday morning’s proceedings were led off by George 
T. Willingmyre, chief of the Wool Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, who explained the reasons for making the 
awards in the wool show held in connection with the convention. 
A. W. Zelomek, statistician-economist of the Fairchild Pub- 
lications of New York, presented a comprehensive review of 
world wool-marketing conditions. 


Following an old-fashioned southern barbecue at noon, 
C. C. Belcher, of Del Rio, Texas, urged all wool-growers to 
give the new marketing plan a fair trial, expressing the con- 
viction that the system of wool warehouses operating in various 
parts of Texas could be brought into full relationship with 
the national marketing agency. Judge Belcher’s talk was 
followed by an extensive discussion. 


Friday morning’s session was devoted entirely to business 
matters, and was followed by an automobile ride through the 
sheep-ranching territory of the state and down to the Mexican 
border. 


These resolutions were passed: 


Indorsing principle of orderly marketing through central 
selling agency, approving general plan of National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, and thanking Federal Farm Board for 
valuable assistance rendered in organizing it; 

Recommending continuation of present arrangement with 
National Live Stock and Meat Board for financing lamb cam- 
paign, an increase of yearly appropriation for this’ purpose, 
and collection of 10 cents a car at markets for increasing rev- 
enues of Meat Board; 

Favoring cession of public domain to such states as may 
desire it, with provision for conveying it to private ownership 
as speedily as possible, and opposing setting-asidé of any part 
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of it for parks, reserves, or any other purpose until question 
of its disposition has been finally settled; 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey in control of preda- 
tory animals, as well as ten-year program proposed by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; 

Urging Congress to place duty of 37 cents a pound on all 
imports of wool and mohair, and such adequate tariff on wastes 
and rags as will not nullify basic rates on wool; 

Insisting that provision for duty-free importation of wool 
in bond be repealed; 

Requesting abolition of provision in pending tar‘ff bill 
exempting from payment of duties live stock driven into 
foreign countries for temporary pasture, together with its 
offspring, if returned within eight months; 

Favoring import duty of at least $5 a head on breeding 
sheep; 

Protesting against increase of interest rates by inter- 
mediate credit banks; 

Thanking members of Congress who have loyally sup- 
ported live-stock interests in tariff legislation; 

Expressing appreciation of long and arduous services of 
Representative Claude B, Hudspeth, of Texas, in behalf of 
stockmen. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, of Spencer, Ida., was re-elected presi- 
dent for the seventeenth term; F. A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, 
Cal., A. A. Johns, of Prescott, Ariz., and L. B. Palmer, of 
Pataskala, Ohio, were re-elected vice-presidents; and F. R. 
Marshall, of Salt Lake City, Utah, was again named secre- 
tary—all by acclamation. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATIONS IN JOINT 
MEETING 


HE JOINT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA 

Cattlemen’s Association and the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association took place in San Francisco on December 13 and 
14, 1929. The recent $5,000,000 loan granted the latter organ- 
ization by the Federal Farm Board, enabling it to make ad- 
vances to its members on feeder cattle, combined with the 
copious and long-deferred rains which just then were soaking 
the northern and central parts of the state, was reflected in the 
atmosphere of the convention and made very real the “spirit 
of optimism” with which stockmen’s gatherings the country 
cver are supposed to have been pervaded during the past two 
or three years. It was felt as a compliment of considerable 
magnitude that the Marketing Association should have been 
given this testimonial of confidence, and should have been 
taken as a model for other similar organizations to pattern 
after. 

P. S. Dorris, president of the two associations, opened the 
proceedings with a general review of the live-stock situation, 
Loth in its national and local aspects. He was followed by 
R. M. Hagen, secretary of one and general manager of the 
cther organization, and John Curry, traffic manager, who pre- 
sented their reports. “What Stabilizing Prices Has Meant to 
Our State” was discussed by Frank Boice for Arizona, Louis 
Frankenheimer for California, W. F. Dressler for Nevada, 
and F. F. McCready for Oregon. “1924-1929-1934” was the 
title of a talk by Hubbard Russell, of Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock Association. C. W. 
Creel, of the University of Nevada, spoke on “Western States 
Range Live-Stock Extension Program.” 


On the morning of the second day the standing committees 
submitted their reports, after which Dr. George H. Hart, of 
the University Farm at Davis, discussed co-operative work 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry on range-grass studies. 
In the afternoon, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, told of the work of that asso- 
ciation. 
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Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Asking specific duty of not less than 6 cents a pound on 
green hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides, 2% cents a 
pound on live cattle weighing under 700 pounds and 3 cents 


on those weighing over, and not less than 6 cents a pound on 
dressed and canned beef; 

Urging retention in tariff bill of provision placing em- 
bargo on importations of live animals and dressed meats from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease is known. to exist; 

Approving President Hoover’s plan for turning over sur- 
tace rights of unappropriated public lands to states, provided 
present users of such rights be protected and that grazing use 
be not opened to competitive bidding; 

Favoring modification of Packers’ Consent Decree to per- 
mit packers to retail meats and related lines of merchandise; 

Urging Congress to appropriate adequate funds for exten- 
sion of government meat-grading service, and that steps be 
taken to establish uniform grades, to be used by all packers; 

Indorsing plan of increasing assessment for use of Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board to 25 cents a car, when ap- 
proved by majority of leading live-stock organizations of coun- 
try, and calling upon coast packers to support board in same 
proportion as packers at central markets; 

Commending Forest Service on policy of expending more 
for range improvements than received from increased grazing 
fees; 

Indorsing bill introduced in Congress by Representative 
Engelbright, authorizing expenditure of $200,000 for improve- 
ments on grazing areas of national forests and eradication of 
range-destroying rodents; 

Demanding that sufficient funds be made available by Con- 
gress to carry out ten-year program of predatory-animal con- 
trol recommended by Secretary of Agriculture; 

Requesting appropriation by Congress of $50,000 for in- 
vestigational and control work in liver fluke in western states; 

Recommending survey of costs of adequate hide and brand 
inspection in California; 

Authorizing association to confer with railroads in en- 


deavor to secure freight rates on horses no higher than those 
on cattle; 


Thanking railroads for attention given to live-stock ship- 
ping problems; 

Expressing appreciation of work being done at state uni- 
versity in interest of range men of state. 


E. F. Forbes, of Marysville, was elected to succeed P. S. 
Dorris as president. R. M. Hagen succeeds himself in the dual 
capacity of secretary of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion and managing director of the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, of which latter body Earl D. Schlaman is secre- 
tary. 


NEW MEXICO VOTES FOR ASSESSMENT 
OF TWO CENTS A HEAD 


T A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 

New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association in Las Cruces 

on December 13, an assessment of two cents a head on all 

cattle moved from the state, for the support of the campaign 

to increase the consumption of meat, was favored; the assess- 

ment “to be collected in the most convenient and economical 
way.” 

The position on the public-land question taken at the 
meeting in Raton on September 20 was reaffirmed, indorsing 
the proposal of President Hoover to cede surface rights to 
the states; prior right to lease or to purchase to be granted 
to the user who has occupied the area for the longest contin- 
uous term, and has invested in fixed improvements thereon; 
the minimum acre value for sale or lease to be based on the 
carrying capacity of the total area involved. It was further 
resolved that, until the commission appointed by the President 
to examine into the public-land problem .has reported, and 
Congress has had an opportunity to act, the domain shall be 
withdrawn from entry or any other disposition, 
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LTHOUGH THE NATIONAL BEEF- 
A consumption campaign is yet com- 
paratively new, the project already is 
assured of perhaps even greater suc- 
cess than had been anticipated or hoped 
for by its sponsors. This new movement 
in behalf of beef, conceived and financed 
by the American National Live Stock 
Association, the beef breed associations 
—Hereford, Shorthorn, and Aberdeen- 
Angus—and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, was started on its way 
last August, and in the period since that 
time has met with the heartiest response 
on the part of the trade and the con- 
suming public wherever the work has 
been presented. The program is being 
conducted by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board upon the request of the 
beef interests, and the board is also lend- 
ing its financial support. 


The beef-cutting demonstration, which 
is the feature of the campaign, has been 
given in a number of metropolitan cities 
before packers, retailers, state and na- 
tional hotel and restaurant associations, 
university classes, women’s clubs, agri- 
cultural extension workers, ete. As a 
result of these, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board has_ been literally 
swamped with requests for demonstra- 
tions, coming from all sections of the 
country. In fact, these requests have 
arrived in such numbers that it will be 
impossible to fill them all, in view of the 
limited facilities of the board’s beef- 
campaign department. For the months 
of January and February alone the board 
has fourteen requests, including some 
from agricultural departments, state 
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D. W. HARTZELL, BEEF DEMONSTRATION SPECIALIST FOR THE NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD, IN ACTION 


hotel associations, 
managers. 

The demonstration suggests the mod- 
ern way of separating the beef carcass 
into retail cuts. The object of the methods 
is to show the retailer how to utilize the 
carcass to best advantage, while at the 
same time providing cuts which will fully 
meet the present-day demands of the 
consumer. It is a fact that the consumer 
of today is interested in the purchase of 
small portions of food. As a general rule, 
he does not buy in large quantities, as in 
years past. Food interests have taken 
recognition of this condition, and are be- 
ing governed accordingly. The small, 
attractive package is the rule in the 
merchandising of most food products. 

The modern beef cuts have been devel- 
oped after long study and experimenta- 
tion. The marked trend toward the small, 


retailers, and club 











DETROIT RETAILERS ACCLAIM NEW BEEF-CUTTING METHODS 


Over five hundred turned out for this beef demonstration for retailers of the Michigan 
metropolis. Members of the audience are shown examining some of the cuts which have been 


passed down to them by the demontrator. 


attractive packages in foods has been one 
of the major factors considered. The best 
ideas of packers and retailers who have 
had long, practical experience have been 
assembled. It was fully realized that, to 
be acceptable, the cuts must be thor- 
oughly practical. And, judging from the 
manner in which they have been received, 
the effort to make them so has been 
entirely successful. 

One meat authority, who has studied 
the new methods thoroughly, has said: 
“Every cut is a practical one, and in 
addition is scientifically correct. For this 
reason, the methods will stand the test of 
time, and before long should be adopted 
universally.” 

During the last few months demon- 
strations have been given in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Akron, Youngstown, Canton, 
Lima, Dayton, Springfield, and Columbus, 
Ohio; Detroit, Saginaw, and Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Omaha, Neb.; Las Cruces, 
N. M.; Kansas City, Mo.; Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, and Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Terre Haute, Ind. An itin- 
erary for the immediate future is now 
being completed. This will include inten- 
sive campaigns in New York state and 
other heavy consuming centers of the 
East. 

The recent demonstration at Grand 
Rapids was typical of the splendid recep- 
tion being accorded the modern methods 
of cutting beef. Co-operating in this 
project with the board was the Michigan 
Retail Grocers’ and Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Approximately one thousand 
were present for this demonstration, 
which was held in the auditorium at the 
West Michigan Fat Stock Show. The 
audience was composed of retailers, pack- 
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tunity to see the same work. Do you 
plan to reach California any time during 
the week of January 6, when our con- 
ference will be in session? We are, as 
usual, cramped for time, as there are 
always many more events to schedule 
than there are hours in which to put 
them. We believe, however, that we can 
find one and a half hours that could be 
used for such a demonstration.” 


HARRIET G. Eppy, 
State Home Demonstration Leader. 


Wins Early Success —” 


From a Hotel Manager— 


“T recently attended the convention of 
the Ohio Hotels Association in Toledo, 
and while there I saw your representa- 
tive give a beef-cutting demonstration. 
Mr. Pierce, the manager of Hotel Cleve- 
land, Mr. Koones, the manager of Hotel 
Winton, and Mr. DeWitt, of the Hollen- 
den, were also present, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that such a demon- 
stration would be of interest and of ben- 


PACKER REPRESENTATIVES SEE NEW BEEF CUTS AND 
PRONOUNCE THEM EXCELLENT 


Here the demonstration of modern beef cuts is being given before a group of packer repre- efit to our chefs and meat-butchers. 


sentatives. ThoSe present displayed keen interest, and old heads in the business expressed 
themselves as seeing excellent possibilities in the new cutting methods. 


Speaking for the hotels I have men- 
tioned, I should like to know if it could be 





ers, housewives, and live-stock men. 
Throughout the program of cutting, keen 
interest was displayed, and many crowded 
around the platform at the close to ask 
questions. As a result of this demon- 
stration, a large number of requests were 
received for work in other sections of the 
state. 

Expressions from many sources con- 
cerning the beef work are most grati- 
fying. These expressions show, perhaps 
better than anything else, how the cam- 
paign is taking hold. Here are a few 
extracts from letters commenting on 
demonstrations that have been given, 
and requesting work in the future: 


From an Interstate Fair— 
“We understand that you give free 


own shops for thirty years came to me 
to express their appreciation for what 
they had learned, and frequently through- 
out the demonstration you would see 
some old butcher giving a very signifi- 
cant nod to somebody else across the 
aisle, with the expression on his face: 
‘That’s a new one on me.’ ” 


R. B. HINMAN, 
Assistant Professor in Animal 
Husbandry. 


From a State Home Demonstration 
Leader— 


“Both Miss Secrest and Miss Faust 
have spoken so cordially of your beef- 
cutting demonstration at the Western 
States Conference in New Mexico that 
we are wishing that our home-demon- 
stration agents might have the oppor- 








arranged to have such a demonstration 


for us.” 
H. F. DUGAN, 
Manager, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 


From an Extension Director— 


“We should like very much to have 
your meat-cutting demonstration, as 
given at the Western States Regional 
Extension Conference last month, both 
at our Annual State Extension Confer- 
ence to be held here during the week of 
January 13, and in connection with the 
college exhibit at the National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, the following week. 
We would suggest Friday, January 17, 
at Fort Collins. Please advise us whether 
Wwe may count on you.” 


F. A. ANDERSON, 
Director, Extension Service C. A. C. 





d lectures and demonstrations of ‘How 
a Beef Should Be Cut.’ It has been sug- 

gested by Mr. Frank Rothcock, Hercules 
" Farms, that it would be an assistance to 
> the meat industry in this territory if 
3, you would arrange your time so as to 
7” include the Interstate Fair, Spokane, 
. Labor Day Week, in your 1930 plans. 

The fair will be glad to place a suitable 
1” building at your disposal and co-operate 
d in every possible way with you. Let us 
e hear from you.” 

THOMAS S. GRIFFITH, 

d President, Spokane Interstate Fair. 
~ From a State University— 
ls “I think I am voicing the sentiments 
is of everyone present when I state that 
n the beef demonstration on Monday last, 
“ December 9, exceeded the expectation of 

every meat-cutter here. It is not often 
id that such a demonstration is put on MODERN BEEF-CUTTING METHODS WIN MICHIGAN HOTEL MEN 
n, which does not rouse the ire of several Sis: aeiiebemne sie ga. ale’ aah Aiea: Wes anal edllld iain aa 
ne of the ‘doubting Thomases’ who have congratulating D. Ww. Hartzell, heut-heuiinieadion species of ann Satsunel Lave Sauk ona 
he been butchering for a great number of Meat Board, at the close of a recent demonstration before more than one thousand members of 





years. Men who have been running their 





the Michigan State Hotel Men’s Association. 
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THE NEVADA CONVENTION 


EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE ATTENDANCE, WITH 
every stock-raising section in the state represented, had 


A 
registered for the eleventh annual convention of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association, held in Reno on December 
5 and 6, 1929. Foremost among the subjects discussed were 
the new national cattle- and wool-marketing organizations just 
set up, and the attitude which the association should take on 
President Hoover’s recently announced public-land policies. 


President H. F. Dangberg expressed it as his conviction 
that, through organized effort, the next few years would see 
rapid strides made toward solving the problems confronting 
the industry. Secretary Vernon Metcalf submitted his report 
of the activities of the association during the past year, and 
outlined the principal questions calling for consideration at 
the hands of the convention. 

The nation-wide wool-marketing plan agreed upon at San 
Angelo, Texas, was explained in detail by James A. Hooper, of 
Salt Lake City. Following Mr. Hooper, Roy M. Hagen, of San 
Francisco, manager of the Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
‘tion and member of the organization committee of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association, spoke on what the 
new corporation is hoping to accomplish. 

The second day’s session was given over to a discussion of 
the public-land and range question. Secretary Metcalf pre- 
sented the problem of stock-watering rights from its various 
angles, after which President Hoover’s proposals for dealing 
with the public domain were taken up. 


Resolutions were passed— 


Favoring modification of Consent Decree so as to give 
packers right to own and operate retail meat markets, and to 
deal in vegetables, fruits, and other food products; 

Indorsing action of President Hoover in appointing com- 
mission to study western range conditions, offering commis- 
sion help of association, pledging further study of question 
when commission shall have reported, but expressing opinion 
that turning over surface rights of public domain to states 
will not provide solution fitted to Nevada conditions; 

Urging public support.of new hide-inspection and meat- 
stamping law; 

Asking that government serum treatment for prevention 
of spotted fever be made available in all localities of state; 

Expressing appreciation of: Nevada Public Service Com- 
mission, for representing stock-raising industry of Nevada in 
general freight-rate hearings before Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Nevada Tax Commission, for reducing stock- 
raising land tax valuations; state engineer, for outlining fun- 
damental principles governing administration of stock-water 
law of 1925; Nevada’s congressional delegation, for representa- 
tion of state’s tariff needs on live-stock products; American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association: and National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, for effective handling of tariff matters on cattle and 
sheep before Congress; Forest Service, for waiving grazing 
rule providing for transfer reductions in renewal of grazing 
permits to purchasers. 


In the election of officers, President H. F. Dangberg and 
Secretary Vernon Metcalf were unanimously given another 
term. 


a 


COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS IN CONVENTION 


EDUCTION OF TAX ASSESSMENTS, PARTICIPA- 

tion in the rate hearings at Washington, and co-operation 
with other organizations in urging adequate import duties on 
live stock and its products before Congress, were among the 
matters in which the officers of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association had been active during the past year, as recounted 
by President J. W. Goss in his annual address before the fifty- 
fifth convention of that hoary association in Denver, December 
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19 and 20. Mr. Goss strongly urged investigation of the prop- 
erty tax in the state. Other speakers at the first day’s session 
were L. M. Pexton, assistant manager of the Denver Stock- 
Yards; Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, Chicago; Q. A. Kellogg, of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company; Arthur C. Johnson, editor 
of the Denver Daily Record Stockman; and F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live Stock Asscciation. 

On the second day, Professors L. A. Morehouse and E. J. 
Maynard, of the Colorado Agricultural College, and R. K. 
Bradford, superintendent of traffic on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, delivered addresses. The report of the For- 
estry Advisory Board, of which W. S. Whinnery, of Lake City, 
is chairman, directing Secretary B. F. Davis to request that 
hearings before President Hoover’s Public Land Commission 
be held in Denver during the week of January 15, was unani- 
mously adopted. Continuation of government control of na- 
tional forests, and addition to the forests of such adjoining 
areas of the public domain as are suitable for grazing, were 
recommended. 

Resolutions were adopted to the following effect: 


Favoring a state income tax; 

Recommending plan whereby government shall become 
financially interested in rural education; 

Promising moral and financial support to American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association ; 

Indorsing tariff schedules submitted before Ways and 
Means Committee of House of Representatives by Secretary 
Davis, and urging Senate to continue upward revision of agri- 
cultural rates; 

Pledging support of association in suit against State Tax 
Commission to revise assessment of corporations which have 
been largely underassessed ; 

Denouncing state civil service, and demanding system 
that will make public employees directly responsible to tax- 
payers; 

Agreeing to follow lead of neighboring states in demand- 
ing that titles ceded to states under President Hoover’s public- 
land plan shall include subsurface mineral rights; 

Requesting that forest permittees be heard on proposed 
new policies or regulations; 

Indorsing National Western Stock Show; 

Authorizing levy of one cent a head on all cattle and calves 
shipped to market for support of National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and of two cents a head for support of associa- 
tion. 

Wilbur L. Curtis, of Gunnison, was elected president in 
sucession to J. W. Goss. Field Bohart, of Colorado Springs, 
was named vice-president. A secretary and treasurer will be 
appointed by the association’s board of control, reconstituted 
to embrace the feeding interests of the state. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN OPPOSE TURNING 
NATIONAL FORESTS OVER TO STATES 


TOCKMEN OF WESTERN COLORADO, AT A MEET- 
S ing in Delta on December 26, called by Charles J. Moyni- 
han, member of President Hoover’s public-domain commission, 
expressed themselves as unqualifiedly opposed to any move 
which would transfer control of the national forests to the 
state government, especially as far as the grazing use is con- 
cerned. Rather, both the cattle- and sheep-growers present 
would prefer to see control of grazing lands by the Forest 
Service extended. They likewise would favor the addition to 
the national forests of low-altitude ranges for winter grazing. 


The most enjoyable way to follow a vegetable diet is to 
let the cow eat it and take yours in the form of steak.—Brook- 
lyn Times. 
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STATE HAS POWER TO REGULATE GRAZING 


HAT DIVISION OF GRAZING ON THE PUBLIC 

domain is a matter for the individual states to settle 
under their general police power was held by the United States 
District Court of Colorado in a decision rendered last month. 
The case was one of a number brought to test the constitu- 
tionality of a law passed by the Colorado Legislature, dividing 
grazing between cattle- and sheepmen on the basis of the 1928 
distribution, and providing for settlement of disputes through 
the courts. 

Judge Symes, of the federal court, did not rule on the 
question of constitutionality, simply remanding the case to the 
state courts. In a trial in the state court, the law has pre- 
viously been held constitutional. 


TRANSFER OF FOREST RIGHTS FROM 
CATTLE TO SHEEP 


TOCKMEN IN WYOMING WHO USED TO HAVE 
S permits to graze cattle on the national forest, but who 
have changed to sheep, will in the future be allowed to graze 
a proportional number of the latter animals on the forests of 
that state, according to a recent ruling by the Chief Forester. 

In the spring of 1927, stockmen in Sublette and Lincoln 
Counties wished to shift from the cattle to the sheep business, 
with retention of their forest rights, but were denied the priv- 
ilege by the Forest Service. This decision was upheld by the 
board of appeals as well as by the district forester, but has 
now been reversed at headquarters in Washington. 


-FINAL CROP FIGURES 


INAL FIGURES ON LAST SEASON’S HARVEST 

were given out by. the Crop-Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on December 18, 1929. Fifty leading 
crops were estimated to have a value of $8,580,528,000, against 
$8,495,788,000 in 1928. This is an increase of $84,740,000, or 
approximately 1 per cent, in spite of the fact that widespread 
drought last summer had reduced the yields 5.3 per cent under 
those of 1928. 

Based on December 1 farm prices, corn was valued at 78 
cents a bushel; winter wheat, $1.06; durum wheat, 88 cents; 
other spr’ng wheat, $1.01; all wheat, $1.04; oats, 43 cents; 
barley, 55 cents; cotton, 16 cents a pound. 

Production of the principal crops for 1929, compared with 
that of 1928, was as follows: 


1929 1928 


Winter wheat (bu.) .............. 578,336,000 578,964,000 
Durum wheat (bu.) -............. 52,380,000 92,770,000 
Other spring wheat (bu.)..... 175,792,000 231,015,000 

All wheat (bu.)................ 806,508,000 902,749,000 
Corn (bu.) .......... eee 2,622,189,000 2,839,959,000 
RIEL  nncicdceceatccceitieen thsi 1,238,654,000 1,449,531,000 
I IND cnncsikinisninatisseciis 307,105,000 356,868,000 
ML SUED . icdisiieescatinihihidbids 40,629,000 41,766,000 
Buckwheat (bu.)  ................ 11,505,000 13,163,000 
Fiamseed (hu) —............... 16,838,000 19,231,000 
Be Ws iis titer 40,217,000 41,881,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.).......... 100,845,000 142,533,000 
Cotton (bales) -.......0........ — 14,919,000 14,373,000 
Cottonseed (tons) ................ 6,630,000 6,390,000 
Tame hay (tons)........ a acehate 101,715,000 93,031,000 
Wild hay (tons).................... 12,924,000 12,922,000 
Soy beans (bu.) ......000200........ 18,146,000 16,305,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .............. 7,672,000 7,040,000 


Potatees (bu.) .....................: 357,451,000 462,943,000 
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BEEF DEMONSTRATION FUND 


CCORDING TO REPORT MADE AT THE SEMI- 
annual meeting of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, $7,484.12 had been expended on beef-demonstration 
work from July 1 to November 30, 1929. This leaves $12,- 
515.88 of the original $20,000 fund, which should successfully 
carry on the work until July 1, 1930, or later. 


FRESH IMPETUS GIVEN TO LAMB CAMPAIGN 


ONTINUATION ON A LARGER SCALE OF THE NA- 

tional campaign for promoting the consumption of lamb 
was determined upon at a meeting of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders’ Association in Greeley, Colorado, December 28, 
1929. The program includes a series of radio messages, as 
well as newspaper and magazine advertising. 

An initial fund of $8,000 has been raised for the pur- 
pose, which contemplates the expenditure of $26,000. This is 
in addition to the regular contribution to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for its lamb-cutting demonstrations, 
which will be pursued with increased vigor during the present 
year. 


MEAT TRADE IN 1929 


UANTITIES OF MEAT PRODUCED DURING THE 
Q year 1929 were approximately the same as for the pre- 
ceding twelve months, and wholesale prices of most meat 
products at the turn of the year were about on a level with 
those prevailing at the beginning of 1929, according to a re- 
view of the meat trade issued by W. W. Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. While there has 
been a slight decrease in the number of cattle, calves, and 
hogs slaughtered under federal inspection, the number of 
lambs dressed was the largest since 1914. 

Consumption, especially of pork, has held up fairly well 
of recent months, says Mr. Woods. Exports of meat products 
during the first ten months of the year were larger by 10 per 
cent than in 1928. 

Prices of good beef cattle are now about the same as they 
were a year ago, lambs are somewhat lower, and hogs are 
substantially higher. 


COMPANY TO DEAL IN QUICK-FROZEN MEATS 


COMPANY—FRIGIDIZED FOODS, INC.—HAS BEEN 

organized in Indianapolis to deal in “instant-frozen” 
meats, poultry, and other perishable foods. The company will 
purchase locally dressed meats, including beef, “instant-freeze” 
them, wrap them in attractive packages, and place the finished 
product on sale. 

“This,” says the National Provisioner, “promises to be one 
of the most important field demonstrations of its kind, and 
will doubtless give the answer to the great question concerning 
the acceptability of this form of food by the American house- 
wife.” 


FARM SITUATION IMPROVING 


VIDENCE THAT THE DEMAND FOR FARM LANDS 
is improving is furnished by the Federal Land Bank of 
Wichita, Kansas. During the twelve months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, 64 per cent more farms were sold by the bank 
than during the preceding year, and the number of farms and 
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judgments owned was 11 per cent less. “This,” says the 
Financing of Farming, published by the bank, “was accom- 
plished without the use of high-pressure selling methods or 
selling farms on ‘shoestring’ payments.” 

In the same period the total amount of delinquencies in 
payments due on account of loans made by the bank decreased 
20 per cent. Foreclosure proceedings have been reduced even 
more rapidly, being 26 per cent less than in 1928. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


UE TO A MORE RIGID ENFORCEMENT OF THE 

restrictive measures of our immigration laws, the num- 
ber of Mexicans coming into this country has now been 
reduced by about two-thirds, according to a statement sub- 
mitted last month to the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization by the Department of State. Following 
conferences with American consular officers in Mexico early 
in 1929, a concerted effort was made to apply the provisions 
of the law to the inflow of Mexicans into the United States 
with the same degree of strictness with which they are applied 
to natives of other countries. As a result, the number of non- 
quota visés issued to Mexicans for the eight months, March 
to October, 1929, dropped to 15,731, compared with 41,263 
during the same period the previous year. The monthly aver- 


age so far during the present fiscal year has been 1,566, which 
would give a total of 18,792 per annum, as against monthly 
and yearly averages of 4,739 and 56,868, respectively, for each 
of the past five fiscal years. 

Results undoubtedly would have been still more favorable, 
we are told, had it not been for the effect of the deportation 


act of March 4, 1929. This act affected many Mexican resi- 
dents of the United States who had established themselves 
here in past years, but whose original entry had been irregular. 
This class left the country in large numbers during April, 
May, and June of last year, but were in many cases admissible 
under our laws, and therefore eligible to receive visés. The 
force of this movement has now been spent. 

During the period July-October, 1929, 6,263 visés were 
issued to Mexican applicants, and 5,710 were refused. Of the 
6,263, only 27.7 per cent represents new Mexican immigration 
of a character which the extension of the quota to Mexico 
would bar out. This figure is equal to 434 per month, or 5,208 
per year. “The problem of new immigration from Mexico, 
barring the question of surreptitious border-crossing activities, 
would therefore no longer appear to be a serious one,” con- 
cludes the memorandum. 


O’FALLON CASE TO BE REHEARD 


RGUMENTS ON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE FOL- 

lowed in determining the valuation of the St. Louis & 

O’Fallon Railway will be heard by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington on January 23, it is announced. 


The case of this short and unimportant line, it will be 
remembered, has been chosen by all parties interested to test 
the validity of the commission’s basis for fixing the value of 
railroad properties. The valuation work so far done by the 
commission has been founded on first cost of construction. 
When the O’Fallon case came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for review last spring, an opinion was handed 
down to the effect that one of the elements to be considered 
was the cost of reproduction under present-day conditions. The 
case was accordingly remanded. 

Since, under the Transportation Act, freight rates are 
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based on the value of the roads, it will be seen that this 
decision is of tremendous importance to shippers. The differ- 
ence between the two methods of computation involves billions 
of dollars. 


HEARING ON CONSENT DECREE 
AGAIN PUT OFF 


UE TO THE ILLNESS OF JUSTICE STAFFORD, OF 

the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, to whom 
the case has been assigned, the hearing on the petition of 
Swift, Armour, and others for modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree, already thrice deferred, has been further post- 
poned. No new date has been set. 

Western stockmen’s organizations generally have put 
themselves on record as favoring modification of the decree to 
the extent of giving the packers the right to retail meat and 
deal in other food products. On the other hand, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United States, as inter- 
venor, has filed a motion to dismiss the petition, on the grounds 
that all the parties to the decree have not consented tc the 
proposed modification, and that, anyhow, the court is without 
authority to alter it. 


LIVE-STOCK TREATY SIGNED 


ATIFICATION OF THE LIVE-STOCK TREATY BE- 

tween the United States and Mexico has been given by 
the Senates of the two countries, and all that now needs to be 
done before it goes into effect is for representatives of the two 
Departments of Agriculture jointly to work out rules and 
regulations for its administration. 

The treaty is one of mutual protection and has for its 
object the safeguarding of the two countries against the in- 
troduction of infectious animal maladies, especially foot-and- 
mouth disease, through more rigid border inspection. It is in 
line with the idea advanced by Colonel Ike T. Pryor a few 
years ago. Colonel Pryor advocated a treaty between the 
three countries of North America—Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico. If Canada now has been omitted from the com- 
pact, it is undoubtedly because no danger threatens from that 
quarter. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 16-18, 1930—Thirty-third Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 18-25, 1930—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 21-22, 1930—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 23-24, 1930—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Helena, Mont. 

February 11-12, 1930—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Nogales, Ariz. 

March 3-5, 1930—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 9-15, 1930—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-23, 1930—Southwest American Live Stock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 18-20, 1930—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, San Angelo, Tex. 
March 25-26, 1930—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 

Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 


“T have been reading THE PRODUCER for several years, and 
think there is a great deal of material in it which will be a 
big help in agricultural classes in high school.”—WILLIAM D. 
Ross, instructor, Conrad High School, Conrad, Mont. 
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THE DENVER CONVENTION 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association will 
be held in the Convention Hall of the Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, January 16, 17, and 18, 
1930; the opening session to be called to order 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on Thursday. 

As we go to press, a number of details in the 
program are yet to be filled in, but the sub- 
joined outline will furnish an idea of what to 
expect: 


Following the invocation, addresses of welcome 
will be given by Governor W. H. Adams of Colorado, 
Mayor B. F. Stapleton of Denver, and Field Bohart, 
Colorado Springs. W. W. Turney, El Paso, Texas, 
will respond. Thereupon President Victor Culberson 
will deliver his annual address. Thursday afternoon, 
J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association, will speak on “The Federal Farm Board 
—lIts Benefits to the Live-Stock and Meat Industry ;” 
C. B, Denman, live-stock representative on the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, on “The Agricultural Marketing 
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Act and Future Live-Stock Marketing;” and W. W. 
Woods, president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, on “Progress in the Meat Industry.” 

On Friday, J. S. Pyeatt, of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad Company, will open the proceedings 
with a paper on “Transportation and Live Stock;” 
J. M. Dixon, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, will 
discuss the problem, “What Shall We Do with the 
Public Lands?” and A. C. Williams, member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, will speak on “The Recent 
Financial Crisis as Reflected in Live-Stock Finan- 
cing.” The afternoon session will be given over to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. First C. D. 
Carey, chairman, will sketch the background for the 
activities of the board; then R. C. Pollock, general 
manager, will give a talk on ““The Scope of Our Beef- 
Cutting Demonstrations;” after which D. W. Hart- 
zell will stage one of his famous demonstrations. 

Saturday forenoon, C. E. Blaine, traffic counsel of 
the Association, will present “Our Traffic Problems;” 
S. P. Young, of the Biological Survey, will tell of “The 
Bureau’s Progress in Co-operative Pest Control;’ and 
R. M. Hagen, managing director of the Western 
Cattle Marketing Association, will deal with some 
phase of the marketing problem. The afternoon will 
be devoted to a debate on the resolutions, election of 
officers, ete. 


A liberal round of entertainments is being 
arranged for the visiting stockmen and their 
ladies. 

Reduced fares have been granted by the rail- 
roads, tickets to be on sale January 12. Inquire 
of the agent at your nearest station. Plan to 
extend your stay so as to take in the Naticnal: 
Western Stock Show, which directly follows 
the convention, January 18-25. 


It is aimed to make this meeting, not only 
one of the most interesting, but among the 
largest in the history of the Association. Show 
your loyalty to the cause by laying everything 
aside to attend! 


HOG FUTURES 


OR YEARS IT HAS BEEN A BY-WORD AT 
Pi sexsa centers that the modern packing- 

house utilizes everything of the hog but the 
squeal. It has been rumored recently that the live- 
stock commission merchants at Chicago were soon to 
start trading in hog futures. Possibly this will solve 
the long-pending problem of how to use the squeal. 
One squeal, with the nose up, may be the signal to 
buy; two squeals, with the nose down, the signal to 
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sell; acceptance of the order to be signified by a grunt. 
Just what will happen when a bear raid is started on 
March boars is hard to tell, while the outcome of a 
general mix-up of bears, bulls, and boars is frightful 
to contemplate. 


Seriously, if it can be shown that such trading will 
have a stabilizing effect on the hog market, it is well 
worth a trial. There often seems little excuse for the 
violent fluctuations in that market, and the farmer 
who disposes of his entire corn crop in a carload of 
hogs, landing them on the market at the bottom of 
one of the violent breaks, carries a well-justified 
grouch for a long time. 

On the other hand, if the hog-future market 
should be easily disturbed by reports of an outbreak 
of hog cholera in Iowa or a touch of the “flu” in Ne- 
braska (and our grain futures break on news of less 
moment), and the live-hog market be influenced 
thereby, the experiment would be of very doubtful 
value. 

The principal justification for such a move would 
be the opportunity offered to hedge one’s pig crop. Is 
the demand or the need for such protection sufficient 
to warrant the chance of still further agitating a mar- 
ket that sails on not too even a keel at present? 


STOCK-YARD HEARINGS 


FTER EIGHT YEARS’ SUPERVISION OF PUB- 
A« stock-yards, the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration has finally ordered hearings 
to be held at four markets, to determine fair and rea- 
sonable yardage and feed rates. The first hearing 
opened at St. Joseph on December 2, one is scheduled 
at Denver early in February, and other hearings will 
be held at Kansas City and St. Louis in the spring. 

Action of this kind was contemplated years ago. 
In fact, valuation work and hearings were started 
then at two or three points. But the matter was 
sidetracked, partly owing to pressure from the out- 
side and lack of aggressiveness in the administration, 
and partly because of insufficient preparation. Now 
the department is making an exhaustive survey 
before opening the hearings. The final result will not 
be based on guesswork, but every factor involved will 
be given due weight. The result should be accepted 
in good faith by all interested parties. 

Some months ago the Nashville Stock Yards Com- 
pany filed a tariff increasing rates, as a result of 
which a hearing was held, an increase granted in 
yardage rates, but a substantial decrease ordered in 
feed charges, which were outrageously high. The 
Stock Yards Company appealed the case, although the 
treatment by the Acting Secretary of Agriculture of 
every item involved in framing the rate structure 
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seemed extremely liberal—at points almost so much 
so as to be detrimental to the interests of the stock- 
men. 


Secretary Mollin appeared at the hearings in St. 
Joseph on December 4, and urged that rates be estab- 
lished which would at once guarantee good service to 
the stockmen and a reasonable return to the investor 
in the yards. Somewhat violent objection was made 
by attorneys for the Stock Yards Company to the 
introduction of his statement. Apparently they belong 
to the old order which believed that the shipper 
should cheerfully pay any rate asked, but should have 
no voice in fixing it; failing to recognize that the 
whole business is founded on the raw material sup- 
plied by the stockmen. 


It is this attitude more than anything else which 
has given the great impetus to direct marketing. 
Most market agencies have now adopted a more tol- 
erant view, and a better feeling exists today than was 
the case five years ago. 


Charles E. Collins appeared later in the week and 
urged that speculators share with producers, on an 
equitable basis, the total burden of the yardage 
charge. 


THE PRODUCER does not advocate hamstringing 
the speculators with any unfair charge. Under our 
present system, they have come to be quite commonly 
classed as a necessary evil. But it is hard to see the 
fairness in a shipper paying a full yardage charge for 
a few hours’ service, while a speculator pays nothing 
for cattle kept in pens as many days as they were 
hours in the first inclosures for which the charge was 
made. 


FINANCING THE NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


T THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
A eins Live Stock and Meat Board in 
Chicago, December 6, 1929, the action of 
various live-stock associations meeting during the 
preceding six months as to financing the board was 
reviewed. The fact that several associations had gone 
on record as being unwilling to pay more than 25 
cents per car at this time served effectively to limit 
the increase proposed, so that, after some discussion, 
it was agreed to recommend an assessment of this 
amount, and to urge that it be put into operation by 
April 1, 1930, if possible. 

A committee was appointed to consider a reor- 
ganization of the Meat Board, and to report at the 
meeting next June. Another committee is to confer 
with the packers as to their contribution, and also 
with the commission men to arrange for the collec- 
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tion of the assessment. It was recommended that this 
committee likewise consider the amount to be set 
aside for demonstration purposes, and make a recom- 
mendation accordingly. 

THE PRODUCER believes there are few live-stock 
men who would not willingly contribute 25 cents a 
car for this work. It is, therefore, highly important 
that the Meat Board be reorganized so as to command 
the broadest possible support. Direct shipments at 
interior and coast points should pay their fair share, 
and all markets, and all agencies at the markets, 
should co-operate. The packers can afford to be gen- 
erous in fixing the amount of their contribution. 

The Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in Denver, December 
19 and 20, 1929, voted to collect 1 cent a head on all 
cattle and calves for the Meat Board. This, however, 
applies only to shipments originating within the 
state. 

Western cattlemen are quite generally agreed that 
the assessment should be 1 cent per head on cattle, 
instead of 25 cents per car. The commission men at 
Denver agree that this means much less figuring for 
them. However, unless cattle, hog, and lamb funds 
are kept separate by the Meat Board (and this does 
not appear to be contemplated at present), a per-car 
assessment at eastern markets would seem to be more 
equitable and less troublesome than a per-head assess- 
ment, as you run into fractional cents on sheep and 
hogs to approximate the same per-car amount as 1 
cent a head would raise on cattle. 


GRAIN-DEALERS MAKE WAR ON 
FARM BOARD 


T MIGHT HAVE BEEN FORESEEN THAT 
| the manner in which the Federal Farm Board 
is interpreting its duties under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act would meet with opposition on the 
part of private operators in farm commodities. Grain- 
dealers are the first to be heard from. Protests have 
been lodged with the President, with Congress, and 
with the board itself against what is termed “dis- 
crimination” in favor of co-operative agencies. And 
as such complaints lose much of their force if couched 
in too general terms, specific instances of objection- 
able practices are cited in the unfairly low interest 
rate charged on loans by the board, in its advance 
to growers of $1.25 a bushel on wheat, and in its 
so-called ‘‘secret conferences.” 

That the board is “discriminating,” in a sense, we 
have no doubt. As we understand it, this is precisely 
what it is for. It is its mission, clearly prescribed in 
the act which brought it into existence, to foster and 
help forward farmer-owned and farmer-operated 
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co-operative institutions. If the multiplication of 
such institutions, and placing. them on a firmer finan- - 
cial footing, hurt some of the middlemen on whom 
farmers in the past have been dependent in market- 
ing their products, this cannot be helped. Evolution, 
economic and otherwise, is often ruthless. The move- 
ment now is away from individual enterprise and 
toward mass-action. Grain-dealers, as well as inter- 
mediaries in other branches, should remember, too, 
that it is their own lack of progressiveness and their 
failure to adjust themselves to changing conditions 
which have been in part responsible for their present 
predicament. It is too late now for them to hold up 
their hands and cry “discrimination.” 

Both President Hoover and Chairman Legge are 
standing pat. They have let it be known that there 
will be no retracing of steps. To Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board of directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, himself a large grain- 
dealer, who voiced the objection of private traders 
to some of the acts of the board, Mr. Legge made 
reply that the request of these traders was much like 
asking the board to “hang its clothes on a hickory 
limb, but not go near the water,” and that, if the 
program were proceeded with at the rate suggested 
by the traders, no member of the Farm Board would 
live to see it carried out. Farmers have waited long 
enough for their “relief,” and are in no mood for 
further delay. 


Except for the small minority of private brokers 
and speculators, with their sympathizers, there will 
be no division of opinion as to the wisdom of the board 
in holding steady to its course. 


HAS THE PROBLEM OF MEXICAN 
LABOR BEEN SOLVED? 


OUBTLESS ACTUATED BY A DESIRE TO 
D escape any embarrassment -which the enact- 
ment of the Box bill, extending the quota prin- 

ciple to the Western Hemisphere, might create for our 
State Department, an effort was made last year to 
forestall its passage by reducing Mexican immigra- 
tion through the expedient of a more rigid application. 
of the restrictive provisions of existing laws. 
past these provisions, which have to do with such 
matters as illiteracy, contract labor, physical defects, 
and likelihood to become public charges, in the case of 
Mexico have been enforced with a certain degree of 
laxity. ee 
The results of the attempt are set forth else- 
where in this issue. Briefly, through'this administra- 


tive sifting-out process, directed : by “our ‘consular © : 
officers stationed in Mexico, the numberof Mexicans ‘- © 


admitted was lowered by two-thirds. ‘On’ the basis of’ 
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data available for the current fiscal year, it is esti- 
mated by the State Department that only slightly in 
excess of 5,000 new immigrants, who would be 
affected by the quota, could be expected to enter 
annually. 

While this method of dealing with the problem 
may tend to keep the diplomatic sky untroubled, we 
are not so sure as to its effect on the labor situation. 
Five thousand is not a very impressive figure, and we 
fear that our ranchmen and beet-growers will find it 
wholly inadequate for their needs. It must be remem- 
bered that the number is not cumulative. Each year’s 
contingent will not be added to that of previous years. 
The Mexican, as we have before pointed out, is a 
migratory bird whose nesting-place by preference is 
his native heath. A large proportion will continue to 
return to their home land when the season’s work in 
the north is at an end. 

In a letter to THE PRODUCER of February 29, 1929, 
Secretary of Labor Davis, who has been active in sup- 
port of restrictive measures, wrote: 


Perhaps the fairest proposition is a universal restriction, 
but with provision made for the admission, temporarily, of 
needed labor, when that need is affirmatively shown to exist. 

. The importers of temporary alien labor would, of course, 
have to assume the responsibility of its return when the emer- 
gency for which it was needed ceased to exist. 


Will Representative Box and his followers in Con- 
gress—who, on the authority of Secretary Davis, are 
numerous enough to pass the quota bill by an “‘over- 
whelming majority,” should it ever come to a vote— 


be satisfied with this arrangement; or will they insist 
on the theoretical point of the universal application of 


the quota rule, and press the passage of the measure, 
thus further drying up this dependable and indispen- 
sable source of labor? 

The proposition of the Secretary of Labor, we 
fear, will involve an amount of red tape, quite intri- 
cate and cumbersome, with which the average ranch- 
man would greatly dislike to be loaded down. He is 
entitled to, and should be assured as far as practi- 
cable, a supply of workers, whenever and wherever 
needed, sufficient to guarantee him against losses due 
to a shortage of help. How this is brought about he 
considers comparatively immaterial, provided he is 
not-burdened with the details of administration. 





Cwn Outstanding Pioneers 


ITHIN THREE WEEKS OF EACH OTHER 

W there passed away two of the West’s out- 

standing figures, each a builder within his 

cwn domain. The sphere of influence of one lay 

largely in legislative halls; the achievements of the 
other were identified with the great out-of-doors. 
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FRANCIS EMROY WARREN was born in Massachu- 
setts on June 20, 1844, and died in Washington, D. C., 
November 24, 1929. Most of the intervening eighty- 
five years were spent in Wyoming. Here he started as 
a stockman by building up the Warren Live Stock 
Company, which in time became probably the greatest 
breeder of sheep in the United States. His political 
career began in 1873, when he became president of 
the Senate of Wyoming Territory. Successively as 
mayor of Cheyenne, treasurer of Wyoming, governor 
first of the territory and then of the state, and United 
States senator from 1890 to 1893 and from 1895 until 
his death, he served his state indefatigably, conscien- 
tiously, and with marked ability. In Congress he held 
many important positions. At the time of his death, 
as the “Nestor of the Senate,” he was chairman of 
the important Committee on Appropriations. He 
enjoyed the respect and affection of all his colleagues. 
In his home state he was the “Grand Old Man,” to 
whom it owed much of its material advancement. 
Fitting tribute by nation and state was paid at his 
funeral. Senator Warren was the father-in-law of 
General Pershing, the tragic death of whose wife and 
children in a fire at the Presidio in San Francisco will 
be recalled. 

CHARLES GOODNIGHT was born in Illinois on March 
2, 1836, and died on December 13, 1929, in Tucson, 
Arizona, where he was spending the winter. At the 
age of ten he moved with his family to Texas, and 
spent the remainder of his ninety-three years in the 
Southwest. He was the first white settler in the Pan- 
handle country, and in time became known as the 
“Father of the Texas Panhandle.” In the days fol- 
lowing the Civil War, in which he acted as a scout 
and guide, he conceived the idea of driving cattle from 
the Texas ranges to the railroads in Kansas, and was 
one of the blazers of the famous “Chisholm Trail.” 
At one time he controlled around 2,000,000 acres of 
land and 100,000 cattle. He founded, and was for 
many years manager of, the renowned JA Ranch, 
owned by John G. Adair, of Ireland. He is also known 
as the originator of the so-called “catalo’—a cross 
between a buffalo and a common cow. During the 
stormy days of the old frontier, Colonel Goodnight 
had innumerable narrow escapes from the arrows and 
bullets of marauding Indians. He was a man strong 
in initiative, always thirsting for new adventure. A 
strain of romance ran through his long existence, 
culminating in his picturesque marriage on his ninety- 
first birthday. 





Business of Canadian Wheat Pool 


Of the 546,672,000 bushels of wheat grown in Canada in 
1928, the Canadian Wheat Pool handled 253,103,000 bushels. 
The gross turn-over of the pool for the crop year ended 
August 31, 1929, was $288,097,072. 
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Easy to Brand, Vaccinate, and Castrate with 


THE YOKUM PATENT CHUTE 





The Yokum Patent Chute holds the animal right. Do 
not wait until you are compelled to build a chute. Get 
one now and be protected. The materials and design 
are such as to make the chute last for many years. 


Yokum Patent Chutes are being used by the following: 


J. B. Garat, Whiterock, Nev. Charles Hardy, San Diego, Cal. 

W. C. Short, Arthur, Nev. J. Sheldon Potter, Merced, Cal. 

H. O. Harrison, Kirkwood, Wayne Thornburg, Kirkland, Ariz. 
Cal. J. C. Kinney, Palo Alto, Ariz. 

Fred Bixby, Long Beach, Cal. Rancho Santa Margarita, Oceanside, 

Harry Saxon, Willcox, Ariz. Cal. 


Santa Margarita Ranch, Santa Margarita, Cal. 


Victor Culberson, President American National Live Stock 
Association, Silver City, N. M. 


And at the following principal markets: Denver, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Ogden, Pueblo, and Los Angeles 





The illustration shows the Newton & McGee Dehorner being used on an 
animal in the Yokum Patent Chute 


J.C. YOKUM 


808 Eleventh Street Oakland, California 


Blue prints for the Yokum Patent Chute may be purchased for $25 each 
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THE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 





PRIVATE vs. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
OF STOCK-YARDS 


Maprip, SPAIN, December 6, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As we in America are proceeding now, many industries are 
crystallizing around our talented men. The meat-packing in- 
dustry is a quasi-monopoly, in the hands of half a dozen large 
organizations that keep in step with one another, even though 
the receipts do not go into one treasury. The Corn Belt 
farmer, who fattens cattle, rarely finds on his sales accounts 
any other names than those of Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and 
Dold. 

The Corn Belt feeder must, by the esprit de corps of the 
great stock-yards, buy cattle from speculators, who are usually 
Jews or Scotch—by inheritance and training very talented in 
trade. Then he must sell to the packer-buyers, who are men 
of high talent and long training. He must accept the price 
offered by the packer-buyers. 

The Consent Decree was an endeavor on the part of the 


STOCKMEN 


Welcome! 


Why not have a Den- 
ver bank account for 
clearing your. ship- 
ments? 


The 


Denver National 
Bank 


Forty-five years in 
service to the Live- 
Stock Industry 
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American people to demonopolize the meat industry and to 
guard against the mad pursuit of more power by the packers. 
The packers are now asking that the Consent Decree be abro- 
gated. That may mean that the retail meat business will be 
included within the powers now exercised by the packers. If 
such powers are granted, will the packers be satisfied, and will 
they refrain from abusing the powers? 

Within very recent times, one of the great packers has 
expressed himself as not satisfied with 8 per cent and un- 
broken dividends for fifty years. He wants more. Will it 
not be quite logical, therefore, for the packers to control the 
meat industry from production to consumption? 

Maybe the money did not come from the Corn Belt 
feeders, but the $100,000,000 accumulated by Armour by 1914 
could possibly be balanced by the losses of the bankrupted 
feeders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri during a 
period of forty years. 

There is no question about the great ability and talent of 
the packers and of men in their organizations. They should 
be properly rewarded. Nor can the packers be held responsible 
for the acts of every fool who feeds cattle. They have a right 
to expect ability in the production of cattle and hogs. 

Here in Spain and Portugal the meat business is demo- 
nopolized by the existence of municipal stock-yards and slaugh- 
ter-houses. The municipal stock-yard and slaughter-house at 
Lisbon has been running since 1861. Although the finances of 
Spain and Portugal are not well managed, I have heard of 
no municipal stock-yard and slaughter-house that is run on a 
deficit basis, 

The question arises: Should not the great stock-yards, 
and possibly the great slaughter-houses, be taken over by the 
United States government, with the purpose in mind of de- 
monopolizing the meat industry? 

It requires ability to run both stock-yards and slaughter- 
houses, as the farmers who paid for the plant now run by 
Dold in Omaha and the plant owned by Swift in Sioux City 


‘have learned. Our experience with government-owned indus- 


try has not always been fortunate. But maybe government 
ownership would not be so bad as unchecked, unlimited pri- 


vate control. THOMAS T. KERL. 


TARIFF! TARIFF!” 
EL CENTRO, CAL., December 2, 1929. 


“TARIFF! 


To THE PRODUCER: 


I was very deeply interested in Colonel I. T. Pryor’s letter 
on the tariff question in the November issue of this, the best 
magazine between two oceans. I think, however, that both he 
and Mr. Culberson are headed in the wrong direction. It 
seems strange that the tariff should still be the leading topic 
in Congress and at cattlemen’s conventions. It has been the 
foremost subject in both of the great political parties for the 
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past 120 years. It has been discussed by the most prominent 
politicians, the ablest lawyers, the greatest statesmen, and the 
best brains the nation ever produced. The tariff law has been 
changed no less than thirty-seven times. Yet it has never been 
satisfactorily settled. It seems to me that there must be a 
line located somewhere between a high protective tariff and free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only; but this line has never been 
discovered. 

There is nothing wrong with the farmers, except that they 
already have too much tariff, and are suffering more from the 
high cost of living than anything else. The special session of 
Congress was called for the relief of the farmer. It ended by 
not relieving him of his burden, but instead increasing it, or 
proposing to increase it, by putting a higher tariff on every- 
thing he needs in his business. A duty on hides might save 
him $1, but would increase his bill for shoes for his family and 
leather for his harness by about $10. They propose to put a 
tariff on sugar which would increase the cost to the people 
$120,000,000. So far, the only thing they have put on the free 
list is diamonds. That is a very useful commodity for the 
farmer—he needs them in his business! 


It seems to this writer that the consumers have no friend 
at court. We have never heard of anyone going before any of 
the committees of Congress in behalf of the laboring-men. Do 
the readers of this splendid magazine think it would be wise 
legislation to double the present tariff on all kinds of live stock, 
when the pastures and feed-lots are empty, and when there 
are not enough cattle in the United States to consume the 
grass and grain of ranchmen and farmers? Do you think it 
wise legislation to increase the duty on milk, cream, and butter 
from 25 to 150 per cent, when there are 36,000,000 working- 
men who support their families by their daily labor? Do you 
think it wise to put a duty on corn of 25 cents a bushel, when 
ten western states cannot grow corn, and need grain the worst 
way for their poultry, lambs, and pigs, and when they can 
import corn shipped by water 8,000 miles, getting it cheaper 
than they can from the Corn Belt by rail 1,000 miles? 


Regarding advertising beef and mutton, the writer would 
suggest that the present generation has not forgotten the taste 
of a nice, juicy beefsteak or rib roast. If it were put on the 
market at 30 to 40 cents a pound, instead of 75 cents to $1, 
this beef and mutton would be consumed by the laboring peo- 
ple and meat-eaters faster than it could be supplied. We must 
take into consideration that the population of this country is 
increasing rapidly, that the supplies of beef animals are 
decreasing at the rate of 500,000 head a year, and that cattle 
are being slaughtered at lighter weight and making less ton- 
nage of beef every year. Is there any sense in putting a high 
protective tariff on cattle from Canada and Mexico, when they 
are badly needed by the graziers and feeders of the Mississippi 
Valley? 

This writer may be dull of understanding, but if the 
theory of a high duty on cattle and meats imported from 
adjoining countries is good, I have lost all my cattle sense. I 
once thought I understood the game, as I played a hand in the 
deal for forty years, and have sold hundreds of thousands of 
cattle in all the markets of the United States, from the borders 
of Canada to the Rio Grande. 

I have known Colonel Pryor for many years. I think he is 
a great and successful man who understands his business. But 
I feel that he is headed in the wrong direction at the present 
time, when he asks Congress for a high duty on stock cattle. 
I do not think he need be worried about all the people leaving 
the farms. Many farmers will be glad to return after they 
have had a little experience in the cities. Let me add that I 
was not among the Confederate soldiers who killed Mr. Pryor’s 
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pony when he was riding beside the colonel at the head of the 
column in Tennessee sixty-four years ago; but if he had been 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department, I might have taken a 
crack at him. 

I want to say to Mr. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, that 
I should not be worried about overstocking the country in the 
near future. It would be all right to secure a good supply of 
choice, registered, hornless Hereford bulls, and raise a better 
grade of cattle. 

C. J. Oswald, of Mr. Collins’ home town, in the September 
PRODUCER had something to say regarding the tourists of the 
United States going to Canada and getting away with bootleg 
whisky. Farmers of Canada would rather sell their supply of 
cattle, meats, milk, and cream to the consumers of the United 
States than alcohol. I think it would be better for the health 
of the purchaser to buy live stock than strong drink. 


JAMES H. CAMPBELL. 


STILL INTERESTED IN LIVE STOCK 
CHICAGO, ILL., December 16, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am not only interested in your campaign to increase the 
consumption of beef, but it so happens that once upon a time 
I was personally engaged in the cattle industry in the West. 
Regardless of the fact that, like many other unfortunates, we 
passed on over the “busted” rocky trail, I am still interested 
in knowing how the surviving “gamblers” are progressing. 


A. E. WHITE, 
Commissary, Burlington Route. 


Aberdeen-Angus 
Consignment Sale 


National Western Live Stock Show 
Denver, Colorado, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1930 


A select offering of about 25 bulls of breed- 
ing age and a few choice heifers. A real 
opportunity to secure the type of herd bull 
that will sire market-topping feeder calves. 


Western-bred Angus calves command a 
premium when offered for sale, which should 
be an inducement to the range men to use 
more Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 


For a catalog of this sale and information 
about Aberdeen-Angus cattle, address 


The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 
1 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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IN CONGRESS 


ITH THE RECONVENING OF CONGRESS IN 
regular session on December 2, the first matter to engage 
the attention of the Senate was the Pennsylvania senatorial 
situation. After this had been disposed of with the exclusion 
of Mr. Vare, and the administration’s tax-reduction measure 
had been rushed through, the tariff debate was resumed. Lit- 
tle progress was, however, made before the holiday recess 
again interrupted proceedings, only two of the remaining 
1,200 paragraphs in the tariff bill being acted upon during the 
three weeks. One of these was wool rags, on which the duty 
was fixed at 18 cents a pound—a compromise between the 
present rate of 7% cents and the 24 cents demanded by the 
wool-growers. 
When the senators returned to Washington on January 
6, it was agreed that the tariff should have the right-of-way. 
The outlook as yet is too uncertain to venture any guess as to 
when the bill will be ready for the President’s signature. 
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Even if it passes the Senate by February 15, as forecast by 
Senator Smoot, the prevailing opinion has been that there will 
be many weary weeks in conference before the differences 
between the House and Senate can be ironed out. 

Differing from this view, however, is that of Representa- 
tive Garner, of Texas, minority leader in the House, who is 
out with a prediction that, if the bill goes through the Senate 
substantially in its present form, it will become a law ten 
days after its passage. His theory is that in such case the 
Democrats and Progressive Republicans in the House will get 
together and call for a single record vote on the adoption of 
the rates in the bill, which then will be sent into conference 
for a discussion of only the administrative sections. If this 
comes true, agriculture will have reason to congratulate itself. 


* * * 


Among other measures of special concern to agriculture 
are the following: 


Senator Brookhart and Representative Dickinson, both of 
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— ready to feed... ready to put on pounds 
for you. They can put them on at a big profit 
...Ora small profit ...depending on what you feed 
...for these pounds are made of feed. 

Consider cottonseed ...linseed...molasses... 
they all are in Purina Steer Fatena Cubes! That’s 
why you can expect the pounds to be put on 
cheaper ...faster...and with better finish than in 
any other way. Your steers are ready to do this 

a job for you. All they need is the right feed... 
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Iowa, have introduced bills (S. 2463 and H. R. 7133) for the 
abolition of the Federal Farm Loan Board and transference 
of all its functions to the Federal Farm Board. Representa- 
tive Rainey, of Illinois, has presented a bill (H. R. 6983) to 
annul the Federal Farm Loan Act by establishing in the 
Treasury Department a bureau charged with the execution of 
that law. 

A bill (S. 2324) has been submitted by Senator Heflin, of 
Alabama, to prohibit predictions with respect to cotton or 
grain prices in any government publication. 

A bill increasing the amount of federal aid for highway 
construction authorized for the next fiscal year from $75,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000, and providing for similar appropriations 
for the two succeeding years, has been introduced by Senator 
Phipps, of Colorado. 

‘An appropriation of $100,000,000 for federal co-operation 
with the states “to aid in the reduction of taxes on farm 
lands and to promote elementary education in several areas” 
is proposed in a bill (H. R. 7579) introduced by Representa- 
tive Selvig, of Minnesota. 

* * * 


A matter of interest to live-stock men, and agriculture 
generally, is the placing of Representative Robert G. Simmons, 
of Nebraska, member of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on the subcommittee which has charge of the agricul- 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


We are consigning 12 outstanding two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls to the Denver 
Association Sale to be held January 22 at the 
National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo- 
rado. This exceptional offering will include 
sons of the Rosemere sires, which are making 
history for the breed today in the greatest 
show-rings of the country. These bulls are 
of the well-known Rosemere excellence of 
conformation and type, and they are unusu- 
ally well grown for their ages, in moderate 
condition, and ready for immediate and 
heavy service in range or farm herds. 


CONGDON & BATTLES, Yakima, Wash. 











Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Four Bulls, sired by Blackmere 48 and 
Bandolier’s Blackcap, will be offered for sale 
at the National Western Stock Show sales. 

Herd consists of 125 head—always some- 
thing for sale. 


DR. W. B. LUTES, Merino, Colorado 
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For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 
ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 
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tural appropriation bill, next to L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, chair- 
man. As Mr. Dickinson will leave Congress at the end of his 
present term, Mr. Simmons will be in line for succession to 
the chairmanship. The West is to be congratulated on having 
a man from this part of the country, with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of its problems and needs, in this important 
position. * 


THE FARM BOARD 


INAL APPROVAL OF THE ARTICLES OF INCOR- 

poration and by-laws of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation was given by the Federal Farm Board on De- 
cember 17, 1929. Temporary headquarters will be opened at 
Washington, D. C. It is aimed to market next spring’s wool 
and mohair clips through the news agency. A list of the offi- 
cers was printed in the December PRODUCER. 

In an address before the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation on December 27, Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
board, suggested that an effective way of aiding the farmer 
would be through the reduction of the acreage devoted to 
grain by 20 per cent. This, he said, “would make the tariff 
on grain effective and give the farmer a higher level of prices. 
I think it is conservative to say that 20 per cent less produc- 
tion would bring him 20 per cent more money.” This view 
has received the indorsement of Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
who thinks a reduction program “would be very desirable.” 
On the other hand, Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, harshly criti- 
cizes the proposition, which he describes as “the most unsound 
and unfriendly that has ever been made to agriculture;” and 
Senator Norbeck, of South Dakota, states that “the impossible 
and unreasonable suggestion is further proof of the fact that 
the present so-called farm-relief law, forced upon the farm 
states by the industrial section of the United States, is im- 
possible of any results.” 

An advisory committee for the dairy industry has been an- 
nounced, consisting of the following five members: Harry 
Hartke, Covington, Ky., president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation; John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn., president 
of the Land-o’-Lakes Creameries; A. G. Ziebell, Marysville, 
Wash., president of the United Dairy Association of Western 
Washington State; P. L. Betts, Chicago, president of the Chi- 
cago Equity Union Exchange; and Emerson Ela, Madison, 
Wis., of the National Cheese Producers’ Association. 

These additional loans have been approved: South Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association, Aberdeen, S. D., $1,000,000; 
sour-cherry producers of Michigan and Wisconsin, $720,000; 
and general fruit-growers of Michigan, $1,200,000. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS OF 1930 


REPARATIONS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED FOR 

taking the first world agricultural and live-stock census, 
reports Leon M. Estabrook, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, who five years ago was “loaned” by our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome to organize this work. 

Seventy nations are getting ready to take the census 
early this year. Two (Switzerland and Dahomey) have already 
finished their enumerations. About 100 other countries have 
promised to participate. Altogether 99 per cent of the world’s 


total agricultural production will be included. The results will 
begin to become available during the present winter, but, we 
understand, will not be published until all the returns are in. 

It is planned by the International Institute of Agriculture 
and the League of Nations henceforth to repeat the universal 
census every ten years. 
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A Variety of Proteins 


Gives Better Results Than 
Any One Alone! 


A variety of protein supplements balance 
each other in such a way as to make each more 
valuable. The toxic effect of cottonseed cake is 
neutralized and is not noticed when it is fed 
with other protein concentrates. 


This feed contains Cottonseed Meal, Linseed 
Oil Meal, and Oats combined with Molasses and 
Ground Corn, Wheat, and Linseed Screenings 
to form a perfectly balanced feed. 


HIGH PROTEIN 


SWEET LASSY 


Heavy Concentrated Molasses teed - 


CATTLE 1 GHEEP 


Try this new feed today. 
You'll be perfectly 
satisfied with the results 
it will give you. 









A. & C. Dairy Feed also 
contains a variety of 
proteins in combination 
with carbohydrates to 
make an ideal ration for 
your dairy cattle. Try 
it and notice the in- 
crease in your cream 
check. 
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January 18-25 
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SECRETARY HYDE REVIEWS YEAR 
IN AGRICULTURE 


HILE WIDESPREAD DROUGHTS DURING THE 

growing season of 1929 affected crop yields unfavorably, 
losses have been so evenly distributed that no large area has 
either a great excess or a pronounced shortage, says Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde in his annual report. More- 
over, reduced harvests seem likely to be more than offset by 
price advances, so that the total income from agricultural pro- 
duction for the 1929-30 crop year bids fair to equal, if it does 
not surpass, that of the previous season. 

Wheat prices this year have been substantially higher than 
in 1928-29. The world’s production of this grain, outside of 
Russia and China, is estimated to be about 500,000,000 bushels 
below the record crop of 1928, but, due to a larger carry-over, 
the available supply is only 360,000,000 bushels less. An 
advance in the world price-level has been the result. 

Improvement in the live-stock industry is continuing, 
although favorable trends are less conspicuous than during 
1928. Certain branches of the industry show losses, but gross 
returns to producers for the first eight months of the year 
were approximately $93,000,000 higher than for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. This gain was effected in the 
face of a decrease of 1,187,000 head in the number of meat 
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100 Head 


Registered under rules of 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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SARTWELLE BROS. 201 West Building 
Houston, Texas 








GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


18 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 


If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGER, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 








animals slaughtered under federal inspection. Increased re- 
turns were the result partly of higher average prices and 
partly of higher average weight. 

Gross income from agricultural production for the crop 
season 1928-29 is estimated at $12,527,000,000, which is $225,- 
000,000 more than for the preceding year. Net income did 
not increase proportionately, as operating costs, taxes, and 
interest on debts advanced somewhat. The return earned on 
the current valuation of agricultural property was about the 
same as the year before—namely, 4.7 per cent, compared with 
1.4 per cent in 1921-22. 

During the last two seasons the current value of agricul- 
tural property has increased. While land values declined by 
about 1 per cent in 1928-29, the value of personal property, 
including live stock, increased sufficiently to raise the total esti- 
mated value to $58,645,000,000, or a gain of nearly $400,- 
000,000 for the year. The loss in land values was the smallest 
since the post-war depression began. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Act, thinks Secretary 
Hyde, rapid progress may be looked for in the co-ordination of 
co-operative marketing. Support, he says, is not to be given 
to the upbuilding of unrelated co-operative units in the same 
branch. To doso would increase wasteful competition in mar- 
keting between producing groups and producing regions. 
Thinking in local or regional terms, necessary in the early 
stages of the co-operative movement, must now be supple- 
mented by thinking in commodity terms. Such a view is 
entirely consistent with the continued growth of local and 
regional associations, provided these become units in a co- 
ordinated movement. 

The remedy for overextended agriculture, in the opinion 
of Mr. Hyde, is to curtail production, and the place to curtail 
is where returns are lowest. The problem has a double aspect: 
to hold expansion in check where it would extend cultivation 
to marginal and submarginal lands, and to get such lands out 
of cultivation. Per-capita land requirements for agricultural 
production are being reduced by the substitution of mechanical 
for animal power, and by various economies in crop and live- 
stock production. Furthermore, the rate of increase in our 
population is rapidly declining. A sound agricultural policy 
would help prevent the waste of effort involved in the cultiva- 
tion of farms where basic physical or economic conditions are 
unfavorable. 

Regarding the tariff, the secretary has this to say: 


“American agriculture is still far from being on a domes- 
tic basis, and will undoubtedly have large quantities of certain 
products to export for many years. Nevertheless, it can profit 
increasingly from tariff protection. This is true even of crops 
that are quite largely exported. Hence the consideration by 
Congress of a tariff bill providing substantial increases on the 
duties of many agricultural products is a happy augury. This 
nation is committed to the protective principle. The tariff 
legislation in prospect, coupled with the trend in our foreign 


trade, promises to make that principle more effective for agri- 
culture.” 


GOVERNMENT'S PUBLIC-LAND POLICY 


NE-TENTH OF THE WHOLE AREA OF THE UNITED 

States, or a boby of land bigger than Texas, is com- 
prised within the public domain of the West and belongs out- 
right to the national government. “It is the residue of that 
sweep of territory from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, the most 
valuable body of land in all the world, which it [the govern- 
ment] has been parceling out to American citizens through 
the past hundred years,” says Joseph M. Dixon, First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, in an article on “The New Con- 
servation” in the Saturday Evening Post of December 7, as 
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told by William Atherton Du Puy. “A land-hungry race has 
picked over the public domain, choosing the best lands first, 
much as housewives might select their fruit at market. Only 
the ‘scorns’ are left.” 

No effort whatever has been made to get any returns 
from nature’s output upon the remaining public lands, 300,000 
square miles in extent, according to Mr. Dixon. They have 
been allowed to degenerate, like a vacant lot in the suburbs. 
Two decades have passed since Roosevelt’s Public Land Com- 
mission declared that “lands useful for grazing are losing their 
only capacity for productiveness.” Many proposals have been 
made to extend the federal supervision of grazing lands within 
the national forests to the public domain, but all have failed 
cf enactment. 

The present administration brings to the problem a view- 
point that goes far beyond that advocated by conservationists 
in the past. It believes that the ranges can be restored to 
their pristine verdure, furnishing additional pasturage for 
herds and flocks. What is even more vital, however, is the 
restoration of the watershed to that point where it will yield 
the maximum of stream-flow. For “water in the West is more 
precious than gold—water is life.” 


—— 
| 





Shorthorn Sale 


at Ogden 
January 14 


50 Bulls 15 Females 


The best offering yet presented at Ogden, 
including consignments from: 


| F. M. Rothrock Co. 
Sni-A-Bar Farms 
Charles A. Norton 
Allen Cattle Co. 
W.S. Brown 
Hopley Stock Farm 
Anoka Farms 
Harry L. Summers 
University of Idaho 
J. H. Seely & Sons Co. 
Kenwood Farms 





Consignments represent special care in 
selection to meet the requirements of the 
breeder and ranchman who would produce 
choice-quality feeders 
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Speaking before the conference of governors of western 
states in Boise, Idaho, last July, Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur advanced the idea that the control of the surface rights 
of all public lands be transferred “to those states willing to 
accept the responsibility.” The following month, at a confer- 
ence of governors of public-land states in Salt Lake City, a 
letter from President Hoover was read by Mr. Dixon, setting 
out this proposal in more detail and announcing his intention 
of appointing a commission to make a study of the problem; 
the purpose being, in the words of the President, “to check 
the growth of federal bureaucracy, reduce federal interference 
in affairs of essentially local interest, and thereby increase 
the opportunity of the states to govern themselves, and in 
all obtain better government.” 

At first the western states were “stunned” by this pro- 
posal, we are told. They feared that the cost of administer- 
ing the public lands might prove a burden beyond their capacity 
to bear, and they wanted to know, if they were to have the 
surface rights, why they should not also have the mineral 
rights. As time has gone on, this attitude has changed, in the 
cpinion of the author, and the proposal now is beginning to 
look better to the West. 


Shorthorn Sale | 


at Denver 
January 21 


Fifty real Bulls for breeders or ranchmen 
who wish to produce quality feeders, con- 
signed by: 


Bruce Multhaup 
Allen Cattle Co. 
Clarence Borger 
Gleason & Blazer 
R. D. Warnock 
—all of Colorado 


L. E. Crews 

A. C. Shallenberger | 

Ralph Lewis | 

E. F. Huckfeldt 

Fred Johnson 

Thomas Andrews 

Floyd T. Brown 

J. W. Ross 

Henry R. Fausch 

M. H. Haskins & Sons 
—all of Nebraska 
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American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association — 


Chicago, Illinois 
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On the question of turning over the mineral rights, Mr. 
Dixon states: 


“The new conservation does not go this far. It takes the 
position that practically all the net returns from lands leased 
on a royalty basis for the production of coal, oil, or other 
minerals already go to the western states. Under the law, the 
federal government takes 10 per cent of the returns from such 
leases to cover the expense of operation. The state in which 
the minerals were produced gets 37% per cent. This leaves 
52% per cent, all of which goes into the reclamation fund, 
and all of which is spent in these same western states. Since 
the western states at present get all the money from minerals, 
there would seem to be no great possibility of increasing their 
return under their own management.” 


The absurdity of the present public-land situation is largely 
due to the peculiar ownership of the lands, in that they belong 
to three different agencies—the federal government, the states, 
and the railroads. State land was not awarded in solid 
blocks, but in scattered sections, much of it completely sur- 
rounded by government land. When railroads were built, they 
were granted alternate sections along their tracks, forming 
checkerboards with the government land. These lands the 
roads could not lease to advantage, as they could not inclose 
large areas without fencing government land also, which they 
were not permitted to do. The situation, presented in tabular 
form, looks like this: 


Remaining Lands Lands 
State Public Granted Granted 
Lands to States to Railroads 
Ariwone.. 2.2.5.2 16,900,000 8,000,000 9,400,000 
California ........ 20,200,000 5,500,000 13,700,000 
Colorado .......... 8,200,000 3,700,000 4,000,000 
BRUNO oe Bice 10,700,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 
Montana .......... 6,900,000 5,000,000 17,500,000 
Nevada. .:..::..... 53,400,000 2,000,000 5,000,000 
New Mexico .... 16,300,000 4,400,000 4,000,000 
DreroOn 2.5.3.2: 13,200,000 3,400,000 4,500,000 
LS ee 25,100,000 5,800,000 2,400,000 
Washington 1,000,000 2,400,000 11,000,000 
Wyoming ........ 17,000,000 3,500,000 5,700,000 


“Thus it develops that a greater area than that covered by 
government lands falls under the pall of mismanagement,” 
concludes Mr. Dixon. “The state lands, by and large, become 
cpen range also, are overgrazed, lose their pasturage possibil- 
ities, and deteriorate as watersheds.” 


SECRETARY LAMONT REPORTS ON COMMERCE 


LTHOUGH LACKING THE FEVERISH ACTIVITY OF 

the war and immediately succeeding boom period, Amer- 

ican industry during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, was 

more productive than ever before, says R. P. Lamont, Secre- 

tary of Commerce, in his first annual report. A gratifying 

feature of business has been its continued steadiness, with the 
general trend upward. 
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Viewing agriculture as a whole, Mr. Lamont notices some 
improvement in the situation. The creation of the Federal 
Farm Board he regards as an important forward step in 
facilitating the distribution of farm products. Gross income 
from such products, totaling $12,527,000,000, was the highest 
recorded since 1920-21, except that of 1925-26. The increase 
of 2 per cent over the previous year was the result of larger 
receipts from live stock and live-stock products. 

As compared with 1913, prices of farm products at cen- 
tral markets were 46.9 per cent higher, while the price-level 
of all commodities was only 39.5 per cent higher. At the 
farm, prices were 37.3 per cent higher than in 1913. 

The number of persons on farms at present, it is pointed 
out, is practically the same as in 1900, and considerably 
smaller than in 1919. Consequently, in order to take care of 
the increased production, there must have been a very marked 
gain‘in the output per farm worker. The increase in pro- 
duction, observes the secretary, has, however, been much less 
rapid than in manufactured and mineral products, due to the 
fact that farm products mostly are necessities of life, the 
demand for which expands at the same rate as the population. 


AGRICULTURAL BUDGET CHANGES 


N THE BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1930-31, AS 

submitted to Congress by the President, the sum of $165,- 
898,506 is set aside for the Department of Agriculture, of 
which more than half, or $84,500,000, is for road construction. 
This is $2,508,869 more than was available during the current 
year. Following are some of the more important increases, 
from the point of view of the live-stock man: 


Bureau of Animal Industry—Additional employees at 
ports for adequate inspection of imported products which may 
harbor foot-and-mouth disease, $11,400; eradication of cattle 
ticks, $34,000; beef-cattle investigations in areas where cattle 
tick has been eradicated, $10,000; meat inspection, $20,000. 


Forest Service—More efficient organization of forest-fire 
prevention, $188,500; control of forest insects, $25,000; plant- 
ing on national forests, $15,000; determination of grazing 
capacity on national forests, $4,950; improvements on national 
forests, $1,855,000; surveys and investigations under McNary- 
McSweeney Act, $238,000; co-operation with states in forest- 
fire prevention, $295,000; payments to states for county roads 
and schools out of national-forest receipts, $200,000. 


Bureau of Biological Survey—Control of injurious rodents 
on national forests, $29,597; studies of wild life in relation to 
forest production, $12,043; administration of Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, $19,000; Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, $125,000. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—Studies of direct mar- 
keting of live stock, $10,000; placing specialists of Depariment 
of Agriculture abroad, $40,000; expansion of beef-grading and 
stamping service, $20,000; expansion of market news service 
on live stock and meats, $23,000. 


Bureau of Home Economics—Studies of vitamine content 
of human food, $15,000; study of methods of utilizing various 
food products, $10,000; study of food-purchasing habits of 
housewives, $10,000. 


Plant Quarantine and Control Administration—Preventing 
spread of corn-borer, $52,000. 

Of especial interest is the additional $20,000 budgeted for 
the expansion of the meat-grading service to new markets, and 
for the employment of needed help where now only a limited 
service is being maintained. 


“T certainly have missed THE PRODUCER since the expira- 
tion of my subscription. It is better than the Breeder’s 
Gazette for general knowledge of live-stock conditions as a 
whole.”—B. P. Swartz, Miller, S. D. 
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CQuUR ]RAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


EPRESENTATIVE VINSON, OF GEORGIA, HAS 
R introduced a bill (H. R. 5665) proposing that section 
15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act be amended by adding 
thereto a paragraph providing that the rates, fares, and 
charges of any carrier shall in no case exceed those in force 
February 28, 1920. Stated otherwise, this bill proposes to 
eliminate the increases in rates which became effective August 
26, 1920, under Ex Parte 87. The bill also proposes that noth- 
ing in the Transportation Act shall diminish or extinguish the 
jurisdiction of any state or agency thereof over railroads and 
rates, 

Disposition of Legislation by Congress 


The Senate has rejected a proposal by Senator McMas- 
ter, of South Dakota, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be directed to formulate a proposal applying $100,000,000 
to the reduction of freight rates on wheat, cotton, other raw 
agricultural products, and live stock. The proposal was offered 
as a substitute for the administration’s tax-reduction measure. 
It was defeated by a vote of 60 to 12. 


Formal Cases Pending Before Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Docket 17000, Part 9 (Investigation of Rates on Edible 
Live Stock in the Western District of the United States), was, 
as stated in the December issue of THE PRODUCER, argued be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and a committee of 
state commissions on October 1-4. It is expected that decision 
in this case will be made early this year. 


Finance Docket No. 3908 (Excess Income of St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway Co.) and Finance Docket No. 4026 (Excess 
Income of Manufacturers’ Railway Co.), commonly termed the 
O’Fallon Case, have been reopened by the commission and set 
down for further argument on January 23, 1930, before the 
entire membership. This action actually, if not formally, is an 
acknowledgment that the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in these proceedings requires the 
commission to give further thought to the valuation methods 
used by it in arriving at the value of the property. This is the 
method long used by the commission in meeting situations 
created by decisions of the Supreme Court. 


In such further arguments the parties before the court 
will set forth what they think the commission must do to bring 
its course into agreement with the one laid down by the court 
of last resort. Arguments will disclose, in an official manner, 
what the commission’s valuation experts think it must do to 
bring itself into line with the law on valuations laid down by 
the court in supposed reiteration of the law, as declared in the 
case of Smythe v. Ames and pertinent cases. The railroads, of 


course, will say what they think the commission is required to 
do to conform with the law. 


Since the decision of the Supreme Court, conferences be- 
tween representatives of the commission and the railroads 
have been held with a view to disposing of questions in con- 
nection with the valuation of the properties upon which there 
could be an agreement. 

Following the argument, the commission will no doubt re- 
vise its report and order in the cases mentioned, so as to bring 
it into harmony with what it believes its duty under the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


Orders of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 3392 the com- 
mission suspended from December 14, 1929, until July 14, 
1930, the proposed cancellation of the rate of 50 cents per 100 
pounds on cattle from Springer, New Mexico, to stations on 
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the C., B. & Q. and Union Pacific in Kansas and Nebraska, via 
Denver, Colorado. The proposed cancellation would result in 
the application of higher combination rates. No doubt the 
decision of the commission in the General Live Stock Case, 
Docket 17000, Part 9, hereinbefore referred to, will obviate 
the necessity of a hearing in this proceeding. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Docket No. 21337 (J. J. Lane v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co.) 
the commission found that the rates on feeder cattle from cer- 
tain points in Arizona and New Mexico to certain) destinations 
in New Mexico and Texas were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded 85 per cent of the fat-cattle basis prescribed by 
it in the so-called Cactus Scale (Arizona Packing Co. v. A. E. 
R. R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 115) ; minimum, 20,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion was also awarded; this finding to be without prejudice to 
any different conclusions which may be reached in the Gen- 
eral Live Stock Case, Docket 17000, Part 9. The rates at- 
tacked in this case were principally to points east of Deming 
and El Paso to which there were no through rates, the rates 
being made on combination, using the fat-cattle basis into El 
Paso. 

In Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 3280 (157 
I. C. C. 629) the Interstate Commerce Commission condemned 
the carriers’ proposed cancellation of the combination rule as 
applicable on live stock, carloads, from points in South Dakota 
west of Mobridge to interstate destinations east thereof. The 
suspended schedules were ordered canceled and proceeding dis- 
continued. This proposal, had it been allowed, would have 
resulted in numerous increases in the rates involved. The com- 
mission’s decision forestalled the proposed advances. This 
matter will also be ironed out under the General Investigation. 


In Docket No. 19680 (Public Service Commission of 
Oregon v. S. P. et al.) the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered the Union Pacific system to construct 187 miles of 
new railroad from Crane, Oregon, across the state to a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific Company’s line at Crescent 
Lake, Oregon. The commission’s order in this case is unique— 
in fact, the first of its kind. It forces the carrier to construct 
this new line of railroad, despite its protests to the contrary. 
Commissioners Brainerd, Farrell, and Woodlock dissented. 
Commissioners Brainerd and Farrell are two of the four law- 
yer members of the commission. Both asserted in their dissent 
that the statute gave the commission no such power. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PROPOSES RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


OLLOWING FIVE YEARS OF EXHAUSTIVE STUDY, 

including consideration of a number of proposals made by 
the roads themselves, as well as by private individuals, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on December 21 made public 
a plan for consolidating the railways of the country into 
twenty-one independent systems. Each of these proposed 
groups is given a number and a key name, which latter in 
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most cases corresponds to that of the principal line in the 
group. The systems designated are: 


(1) Boston & Maine; (2) New Haven; (3) New York Cen- 
tral; (4) Pennsylvania; (5) Baltimore & Ohio; (6) Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate; (7) Wabash-Seaboard; (8) Atlantic Coast 
Line; (9) Southern; (10) Illinois Central; (11) Chicago & 
Northwestern; (12) Great Northern-Northern Pacific; (13) 
Milwaukee; (14) Burlington; (15) Union Pacific; (16) South- 
ern Pacific; (17) Santa Fe; (18) Missouri Pacific; (19) Rock 
Island-Frisco; (20) Canadian National; (21) Canadian Pacific. 
The two last-named have trackage in the United States. 


The plan has been prepared under section 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Four of the eleven members of the com- 
mission submitted separate reports, dissenting from some of 
the conclusions of the majority. 


The purpose of the consolidation is the operation of the 
properties on more efficient and profitable lines than at present, 
through the saving of overhead and the elimination of the 
independent management of financially weak units, at the 
same time preserving the necessary amount of competition to 
act as a check on rates. Whether the commission has the 
authority, under existing legislation, to compel acceptance of 
the plan is not indicated. Bills are now being prepared for 
presentation to Congress, dealing with the subject of consoli- 
dation; but there is general agreement that nothing will be 
done about it during the current session. 


A statement given out by the commission on December 30 
explains that the plan is not binding upon the roads, but is 
simply meant as a guide in the formulation of their own pro- 
grams for unification. It is expected that a number of con- 
ferences will be held by carriers prior to submitting any appli- 
cation for approval by the commission. 


To what extent the shipper would profit from such a 
merger, if at all, is one of the questions which only the future 
can answer. 


FEDERAL ROAD FUND 


ESPONDING TO PRESIDENT HOOVER’S SUGGES- 
tion that public building programs be speeded up as a 

means of preventing unemployment, Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde last month apportioned among the states the $73,125,000 
voted by Congress as federal aid in road construction during 
the fiscal year 1930-31. The state highway departments will 
be authorized to proceed immediately with preparations for 
the expenditure of the funds. For work during the winter and 
spring months there is available a balance of $28,000,000 
previously apportioned. 

The federal fund is distributed in proportion to the area, 
population, and post-road mileage of the different states, and 
the share of each state is to be matched by at least an equal 
amount of state money. 

Following are the allotments of the seventeen range 
states: 


EE $1,062,190 North Dakota ........ $1,203,060 
California .............. 2,501,170 Oklahoma ................ 1,751,015 
Colorado .................. 1,890,524 II: Siti ctscestsinnidninae 1,197,667 
ED ieee cece ee 932,594 South Dakota.......... 1,232,962 
eee 2,048,585 EL aalnnaceeinacn 4,545,830 
MIGHEOAA «os. 605202:50.:. 1,552,865 RAE 5 cals cp ntieeids 850,752 
Nebraska ................ 1,586,526 Washington. ............ 1,156,219 
Nevada .................... 960,845 Wyoming .............. 942,455 
New Mexico ............ 1,190,296 


During the calendar year 1929, a total of 7,814 miles of 
roads and 47 miles of bridges were constructed with federal 
and state funds, and 74,783 miles of highways were improved. 
Counties and other local units built 45,531 miles of roads. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 1, 1930. 


ONCERNING THE INTENTIONS OF BOTH THE MAJOR 
influences in the fat-cattle market—feeder and killer— 
no concealment is possible. The former is definitely com- 
mitted to a policy that will fill the January hopper with short- 
fed and merely warmed-up steers, many in little better than 
good feeder condition. The killer is out to save every possible 
dollar on his daily purchases of raw material, and will resort 
to every expedient to accomplish that purpose. If the feeder 
plays into his hands, he must accept the consequences. 


Old Crop of Heavy Cattle About Cleaned Up 


What happened in the fat-cattle market during the last 
month of 1929 is ancient history. It was not wholly unsatis- 
factory. The sale of car-lot cattle in the International show 
was an unqualified success, for which the railroads were largely 
responsible, as without their support financial results would 
have been impossible. As it was, yearlings went to $16.25 on 
the open market, and heavy cattle to $15. While trades at 
these levels were naturally few, the rank and file of steers 
selling at $12.50 to $14.50 per cwt. did not need the services 
of an apologist as they went over the scales. The tail end of 
the old crop of big bullocks was all but cleaned up by the end 
of the year, although a few stragglers weighing 1,600 to 1,700 
pounds showed up. Compared with the low spot early in 
December, these heavy cattle advanced 50 to 75 cents per cwt., 
and in spots as much as a dollar. Some of them had been 
in the feed-lot a year or more, and, having been acquired dur- 
ing the 1928 boom, had no chance to pay out. Their owners 
had the consolation of having had the use of them over an 
extended period; also the deposit of fertilizer which they left 
behind. The fact that they were able to score gains, follow- 
ing the gob of show beef that killers took on, proves that the 
few consumers who know what good beef is have not lost their 
taste for that article, and are willing to pay for it. The 
product of heavy steers costing $14 to $15 on the hoof comes 
high in the final distribution process, and is more difficult to 
merchandise than that of yearlings selling at $15 to $16 
per cwt. 


Short-Feds Get Poor Reception 


The December market showed its worst phase with respect 
to a gob of short-feds that had no place at the stock-yards 
around the holidays. They are known as “intermediate” cattle, 
many of them showing up in little better than feeder condition. 
In fact, a small percentage were taken back to the country by 
confident men, to do another trick on corn. Relieved of this 
pressure, the December market would have been equal to a 
better performance; as it was, they gummed up the works, as 
killers took them under protest, the beef meeting sales resist- 
ance in competition with the cheapest mass of poultry in years. 
The $13 to $13.75 cattle would have given better results had 
feeders not responded to every upturn with a gob of the $12 
to $12.75 varieties. Contention that feeders have little or no 
voice in the price-determination process is absurd, as such 
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periods demonstrate. Cheaper steers—the $10 to $11.50 kinds 
—took care of themselves, as they had feeder competition 
when they carried sufficient quality, and at all times there was 
a broad outlet for low-grade beef, even that yielded by a hand- 
ful of “snakes” selling down to $8.50. Probably the most 
popular type of steers with killers, other than a few finished 
yearlings, was that known in market.parlance as “yellow- 
hammers,” selling at $10.25 to $10.75, the product of which 
is peculiarly adapted to chain-store and car-route distribution. 
The plain and rough heavy steer never had a friend at any 
time. When killers need weight, they generally also call for 
quality. 
“Too Many of One Kind” 


That, in brief, is the story of the December fat-cattle 
market. Killers, protesting a few weeks previously at an 
overdose of heavy bullocks dressing 60 to 65 per cent of beef, 
directed their wailing at a new target—a plethora of half-fats 
dressing around 55 per cent. Of course, as the season works 
along, condition will improve, leaving less room for such crit- 
icism; but it is axiomatic that killers are rarely satisfied with 
what the market affords. Always their plaint is “too many 
cattle of one kind.” Remedying this perennial condition will 
eliminate much of the hullabaloo that churns market atmos- 
phere, emanating alternately from the selling and the buying 
side, when both do not sing in chorus. Eras of good feeling 
are brief and rare. 


No Accumulation of Beef Visible 


One outstanding fact is that killers are hoarding no beef 
on the hang-rail. On the contrary, their present policy is to 
have a reasonably definite idea of where the product is to be 
placed before they invest their money in cattle; the result 
being that on every short run buyers ride their steeds lame 
in an effort to fill urgent commissions, doing little haggling 
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The Superior Calf Dehorner 
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in action 

in results 
A: Open; B: Closed. Keen-edged blades of finest 
tool steel; hardwood handles; weight, 1%, pounds; 
length, 13% inches; light, strong, but quick, easy, 
powerful in action; makes clean, shapely cuts; takes 
horn about 1% inches. Simplicity and ease of op- 
eration, with high efficiency in results, have won 
endorsement wherever used. 


Price, $5.00 each, postpaid in U. S. A. 


but, if you order before March 1, 1930, clip this ad, attach 
$5.00 remittance, and we will include, with the Dehorner, 
a special size can (sufficient for 25 head) of the famous 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 
A protective, soothing dressing for the wound after 
dehorning; styptic, adhesive, repellent to deadly 
screw-worm flies. A scientific combination of efficient 
ingredients which customers endorse as a most 
profitable investment. 
Qt., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gals., $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. when 
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Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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when they run across something approximately suited to the 
specifications of their orders, when under the necessity of 
getting numbers. One hears much ado concerning unsalable 
beef, congested outlet channels, and gorged coolers; yet sud- 
denly a buying scramble develops, as happened at the middle 
of December, when a severe blizzard all but shut off supply, 
disclosing the fact that the “sold” rail was bare and replenish- 
ment imperative. The beef-house has rarely been so timorous. 
Let a few sides of beef accumulate in the cooler, and buyers 
are promptly called in, refusing to look at a steer thereafter. 
It may be a judicious buying policy, but it keeps prices hopping 
around in much the same manner as a political party changes 
its course. Buyers apparently have little latitude under exist- 
ing conditions, whereas in former years they were permitted 
to pick up bargains at their discretion. New conditions may 
reflect the influence of the banker who, in a collective sense, 
supplies the money for daily purchases and is anxious to keep 
close to shore. Cost is high, hides and by-product are not 
profitable, and it is axiomatic that money must be collected 
before it can be disbursed, unless some such intermediary as 
the banker cashes the tickets. 


Reactor Dairy Cows Are Numerous 


The fall clean-up of butcher cattle has kept that phase of 
the trade on a ragged edge. A few cows have gone to killers 
at $9.50 to $12, but by far the greater number earned $7 to 
$8.50. A phalanx of reactor cows, from the dairy districts, 
has furnished killers with a heavy tonnage of beef costing 
anywhere from $5.25 to $6.50, little of this product going to 
the rendering-tank. At one stage thin canning cows got down 
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to $4.50, but $5 to $6 has bought the bulk of the canning and 
cutting material, killers showing a disposition to put the prod- 
uct into the freezer on this basis. Cashing average western 
cows has added materially to the season’s supply of cheap beef, 
much of which has been tucked away in storage for resurrec- 
tion late in the winter when such cattle are scarce. 


Hogs in Slight Advance 


Occasionally top hogs touched $10 at Chicago late in 
December, but storm runs were responsible, the time not being 
ripe for maintaining a market on that basis. However, a lot 
of hogs sold at a range of $9.25 to $9.75, and, while the pro- 
ceeds did not constitute an avenue to wealth, they paid a fair 
price for their board. That the cutting process was profitable 
was evidenced by the greedy manner in which eastern killers 
and small local packers competed for a share of short runs. 
An impression gained ground in producing circles that the 
market was ripe for an advance late in the month, making 
country buying somewhat difficult, as reduced receipts of 
“direct” hogs indicated, although earlier in December “direct” 
arrivals at Chicago broke all previous records, comprising 
more than half the day’s receipts at intervals. With one 
exception—Swift—the big packers were persistent and con- 
sistent bears. Swift occasionally furnished support, thereby 
creating an impression that depressing average cost of droves 
below $9, at Chicago, was considered impolitic. 


Receipts Estimated to Be Somewhat Less 


The December-to-April hog market will depend on the 
course of the fresh-meat market, small packer activity or 
otherwise, and receipts and distribution of supply. If the 
statisticians at Washington and elsewhere know what they 
are talking about, receipts will be somewhat lighter than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year, and, owing to feeding 
conditions, weights will be less; but if growers get an idea that 
sharp appreciation is in the offing, they may be less disposed 
to jettison the crop early. Confidence in the immediate future 
of the cattle market may be lacking, but at least a modicum 
of that abstract quality exists in hog-growing circles. Lard 
has been going across the Atlantic in enormous quantities 
recently, and distribution of cured meats has been healthy, 
creating a prospect that packers will be able to unload the 
huge jag of product carried over from the last, overweight, 
hog crop, in which event they may be in a mood to take on a 
package for distribution next summer. However, the average 
packer is a confirmed skeptic concerning a deficient future 
supply of hogs, and must be convinced before he will take a 
bullish attitude. Such conviction is not likely to be generated 
by guesstimates, regardless of the source, governmental or 
otherwise. Packingtown’s memory of what happened last 
year, when it placed confidence in such guesses, is still a sore 
spot, with a red ring around it. Anyhow, cheap hogs require 
minimum investment, and low-priced product meets little sales 
resistance. On-the other hand, cheap hogs enhance the stra- 
tegic position of the small packer, to the distinct disadvantage 
of the national group. Lard has few friends—it is the orphan 
of the industry. 


Dressed-Lamb Trade Healthy 


If December prices can be maintained during January and 
February, lamb-feeders will have no reason to walk the floor 
nights. December, however, was a period of light supply, 
putting killers to the necessity of buying for numbers recently. 
At intervals a $14 to $14.50 market on the pick of the crop 
developed, but at every sign of increased supply the under- 
pinning weakened. As in the case of cattle, many feeders 
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were apprehensive of January trouble, dumping half-fat lambs 
that had to sell $1 per cwt. under tops. The dollar advance 
in December, compared with the previous low spot, was encour- 
aging, however, enabling feeders to get out whole, with a 
little money to the good. The dressed market has been in 
fairly healthy condition, tonnage tucked away in freezers 
during the fall and early winter period was light, and, if the 
winter crop of fed lambs can be equitably distributed, no 
disaster is to be apprehended. It is probable that the late 
winter and early spring period will uncover the high spot 
of the season, if December did not disclose the low point. For 
the next ninety days there will be enough lambs to go around, 
and whenever killers get an opportunity they will take off 
something. Fat sheep—practically all ewes—are selling at 
$5 to $5.75 per cwt., and a few can be used at these prices, 
domestic consumers being definitely “off” mutton. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


F IT IS POSSIBLE TO DIVINE CATTLE-FEEDERS’ 

intentions, killers are confronted with certainty of gen- 
erous supplies of warmed-up steers during the first ninety days 
of 1930. A prelude to what is likely to happen occurred during 
the last two weeks of December, when beef-makers, under the 
urge to liquidate, regardless of results, dumped thousands of 
steers with barely a decent beef-covering into the market 
hopper, to sell around, or below, first cost. This psychological 
condition always indicates lack of confidence in the immediate 
future of the market, plus a determination to get out from 
under. 

Coincident with an unmerchantable supply of such cattle, 
scarcity of finished steers developed, demonstrating that the 
cld crop was marketed, with scant prospect of maturing 
another. If there is a certainty about 1930 beef supply, it is 
that there will be no repetition of what happened in 1929. At 
the moment no incentive exists for carrying steers into weight 
or finish. Such big bullocks as are available are the kind 
killers say they cannot use, selling at $12.50 to $13, while the 
popular type is worth $14.50 to $15. Of finished yearlings 
there is, and will be, a decided paucity, as they cannot be made 
overnight, and good prices have attracted a large number of 
light cattle to the shambles that could have been made better. 


With the turn of the year, condition, if not quality, of 
the fat-cattle run will gradually improve, beef yields will make 
a better showing on the dressing-sheets, and the passing of 
the poultry season will afford beef an inning. Poultry of all 
kinds is, however, both popular and cheap—probably the cheap- 
est in many years; storage is heavy, and it will be constantly 
on tap. During the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons 
urban retailers loaded to the guards with poultry, putting 
selling pressure behind it, as the turn-over was profitable. 
This militated against demand for beef, the better grades of 
which were relatively high. Common grades of beef, on the 
other hand, never lose their firm grip on distributive trade. 


Actual and impending scarcity of finished yearlings, both 
steers and heifers, together with a short supply of good, heavy 
cattle, will give both a standing at the market. Intermediate 
grades are scheduled for an occasional bump. The $12 to 
$13.50 grade of steers was actually unsalable late in December, 
but top and bottom kinds could always be sent over the scales 
with reasonable celerity. 

Scarcity of yearlings—and sellers seem to want little else 
these days—will make a good all-winter market for fat light 
cattle on the scrub or “yellow-hammer” order, the carcasses 
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of which may be utilized for substitute purposes—“phony” 
yearlings, as they are known in trade parlance. They may be 
dairy-bred, inferior southern stock, or anything else in bovine 
form; but if fat, killers will grab them, in an effort to get 
away from the twin bogies of the trade—weight and price. 
“Something light and cheap” is the persistent demand of the 
cattle-buyer, as he makes his daily rounds of the market. 

As to the crop of steers now in the finishing stage, and 
to be marketed during the next ninety to a hundred and twenty 
days, but one outcome is logical, unless opinion in beef-making 
circles undergoes radical change, Weekly beef tonnage will 
be sharply curtailed, compared with that of the previous cor- 
responding period; less sales resistance will be experienced, 
and the situation existing in the fat-cattle market during the 
latter part of 1929 will undergo radical change. In contrast 
with what happened during the first half of 1929, there will 
also be a reversal of form. A year ago the whole country 
was full of medium and weighty steers, but owners thereof 
were confident of their strategic position, although undeceived 
later. Now they are extremely pessimistic, and ill-disposed 
to live with their cattle for any length of time. When the 
major portion of the fall and early winter purchase has been 
cashed, a new situation should develop. 

This will not make for substantially higher fat-cattle 
prices during the first quarter of 1930, but may create a defi- 
cient supply condition later. Never yet has the feeder unloaded 
a crop of cattle prematurely on a rising corn market that he 
has not nursed regret later, and never yet has he carried a 
crop of steers into excessive weight that the outcome has 
been favorable. 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 


HEREFORD BULLS 


POLLED 
Sired by Kendall 1st, 53688-1477875 
Santos Lad, 62353-1729795 
HORNED 
Sired by L. Domino 41st, 1537984 


H. B. THURBER WILLITS, CALIF. 
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Developing conditions will be distinctly advantageous to 
western cattlemen—meaning those who initiate the operation. 
What happened in 1929 was a series of abnormal events. 
Abnormality may recur, but in different guise. Unloading 
the cattle purchase of the last quarter of 1929, feeders will 
need more, pasture replacement must be reckoned with, and 
a constant demand for beef met. Several months will elapse 
before the advance guard of the new yearling crop will be at 
the market gate, and, if prices are attractive, it will move early, 
in deficient condition. The main trouble with the fat-cattle 
market during the greater part of 1929 was selling pressure 
from behind, intensified by the false set of high prices created 
at midsummer, which prompted many to overstay a good 
market. Disastrous results are so fresh in the feeder mind 
that no overstaying will be done this year, the probability 
being that the bulk of the supply, including yearlings, will go 
to the butcher at light weight and in deficient condition. The 
overweight bugaboo has been eliminated. 


CATTLE, THOUGH NOT PLENTIFUL, 
SUFFICIENT TO GO AROUND 


J. E. P. 


ERIODICAL DISSENSION CONCERNING THE RE- 

serve beef-cattle stocks of this North American continent 
will be resumed coincident with the appearance, on February 
1, of the annual “guesstimate” invariably issued from Wash- 
ington at this time of year. Such emissions furnish writers 
on the subject of beef supply with statistical inspiration, elicit 
editorial opinion—commendatory and otherwise—and prompt 
criticism in cattle-growing circles. At best, they furnish a 
basis for comparison. 

Regardless of what the statisticians may evolve this year, 
the statement is not open to serious dispute that the past two 
years have seriously whittled down the reserve beef-cattle 
stocks of the country. The gathering furore incidental to the 
1928 boom in prices cleaned up the major portion of the aged 
steers west of the Missouri River, sending them, via the feed- 
lot, to the beef-rail—a supply that was responsible for the 
turmoil: the fat-cattle market has recently passed through. 
Both in 1928 and 1929 over-age beef cows were gathered all 
over the western pasture country and sent to the butcher for 
salvage purposes. Demand for calvés at the weaning stage, 


for conversion or development into fat yearlings, has made 
inroads on the available supply of young breeding cattle suit- 
able for breeding, and yearling steers available for the feed- 
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REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Twenty-seven yearling bulls 
Carload wet cows 


Twenty-one yearling heifers 
Carload cows and calves 
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lot, west of the 100th meridian, and, in a strenuous effort to 
replenish feed-lots, a fine-toothed comb has been run through 
the brush, east, west, north, and south, decimating the com- 
mon, nondescript, and otherwise undesirable bovine popula- 
tion. In other words, beef production has been maintained at 
the expense of reserve stocks, until replacement is a problem 
of major importance, both to the commercial breeder and to 
the feeder. 

At that, there will probably be enough cattle to go around, 
if values are to be maintained on a reasonably profitable basis. 
Any attempt, financial or otherwise, to stimulate production 
artificially is to be deprecated. Production has a habit of fol- 
lowing price in either direction, so that production should 
increase under present price conditions. Surplus stocks of 
cattle have been whittled down, putting the industry on a 
basis of reasonable prosperity for several years to come, pro- 
vided natural law is permitted to take its course, and Wash- 
ington adheres to its present policy of excluding South 
American product. 


STOCKERS SCHEDULED TO GO HIGHER. 


J. E. P. 


TOCK-CATTLE VALUES ARE RIPE FOR AN UP- 
S turn. As the winter works along, prices will work higher 
—probably to an extent that will pay for the feed bill. At 
$9.50 to $10.50 there was a brisk demand all through Decem- 
ber at the markets, this range presenting cost of the mine run 
of steers, specialties earning more money. At that, the move- 
ment was light, as the necessary cattle were not available in 
considerable numbers. If the fat-cattle market is equal to a 
creditable performance during January and February, stock- 
ers will be in demand. 

Other phases of the cattle-market prospect may be some- 
what obscure, but the feeding belt is seriously in need of 
replacement. At this writing, many who were loaded to the 
guards a year ago with cattle acquired at the 1928 high point, 
or subsequent thereto, had not acquired steers needed for win- 
ter operations; others were short their usual quota. Last 
season, those who waited profited by the exercise of patience; 
on this occasion, delay cost them money, as, since western 
cattle-gathering all but ceased, values have shown a distinct 
tendency to harden. The Denver show sale in January will be 
a barometer, and will be worth watching. 


If cattle now in the warming-up process make a little 
money for their owners, replacement demand will promptly 
assert itself, as nothing stimulates interest like a profitable 
turn-over. An empty feed-lot never has been regarded as a 
profitable possession by the average feeder, and a pasture 
accumulating a growth of grass is considered waste of raw 
material. 

Anyhow, the whole country wants cattle, whether it needs 
them or not. December trade would have reached far greater 
volume had supply been larger and picking easier. Especially 
in territory east of Chicago is there a deficiency, and, while 
they may go through the winter that way, approach of the 
rise of grass will develop hunger. But one man in history— 
Nebuchadrezzar—was able to eat his own grass, cattle being 
indispensable to insure pasture revenue. 


Provided the fat-cattle market does not blow up mean- 
while, pasturemen will be skirmishing around in quest of re- 
placement cattle long before the movement opens. Kansas and 


Oklahoma grass will be replenished, regardless of cost or the 
kind of cattle acquired. The restocking task in that quarter 
was facilitated last spring by utilizing part of the gob of 
Mexicans brought into Texas late in 1928, while the boom was 
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on, and at boom prices. Some of that Mexican importation 
will be available this year, but the job of restocking will re- 
quire more buying energy and activity. Eastern grass will 
need a lot of cattle, if it is to be utilized, and the trans-Mis- 
souri area must furnish them if they are bought, as home- 
grown cattle never have been so scarce since Columbus crossed 
the ocean. Of course, much of this prospective buying is con- 
tingent on a reasonably healthy fat-cattle market meanwhile; 
but, regardless of what happens in that sphere, cattle will be 
needed. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., January 2, 1930. 

RADE IN FAT STEERS AT DENVER WAS EX- 

tremely light during the month of December. Offering of 
range stock fell below normal, and prices were pretty well 
maintained, as long as the run lasted, around $10.50 to $12, 
which prices prevailed at the close of November. A number of 
feed-lot steers came back, most of them in fair flesh, and sold 
around $12 to $13.50, with desirable grades quoted up to $14 
or better. Cows that sold around $7.75 to $8.25 early in Decem- 
ber were bringing about the same prices at the close, with 
desirable fed cows selling up to $9 or better. Heifers sold 
around $9 to $9.75, and up to $11 for the choice grades. Very 
few feeder cattle came to market late in the month. These 
were bringing around $9.50 to $11.50 early in December, and 
continued to sell around this price as long as they were 
available. 

The supply of stock in feed-lots in this territory is rather 
lighter than a year ago, and present indications are that cattle 
will be in very good demand throughout the season. 


Hogs.—The hog market was active during the month, and 
values ruled slightly higher. Early in December good-quality 
handy-weights were selling at $9.15. Prices advanced until 
they were bringing around $9.75 late in the month, with a top 
of $9.50 on the closing session. A very good trade is looked 
for during the rest of the winter. The supply of hogs in the 
Denver territory is reported to be rather limited, and in all 
probability the run will be rather light in February and March. 


Sheep.—The sheep supply was considerably shorter than 
a year ago. Owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the feed- 
lots, a smaller percentage of the lambs on feed in Denver ter- 
ritory were ready for marketing in December. Colorado feed- 
lots contain approximately 1,800,000 lambs, or about 300,000 
more than a year ago. Good fat lambs were selling on the 
Denver market around $11.75 to $12.50 early in December. 
They continued around these prices and up to $12.75 during the 
month, with quotations on the closing session ranging from 
$12.25 to $12.50. Feeder lambs were selling early in the month 
around $11.50 to $12; about the same prices were prevailing 
at the close, although very few feeders are now coming to 
market. Fat ewes that sold at $4.50 to $5.50 early in Decem- 
ber were bringing $4.75 to $5.75 later in the month. 

The well-filled feed-lots in northern Colorado are expected 
to disgorge a liberal quantity of lambs during the next three 
months, and the greater portion of these will come to Denver. 
Buyers are maintained here for all of the leading packing con- 
cerns, and there will be a demand for everything offered. 


Horses.—Horse trade was brisk during the month, with 
prices about steady. Big, heavy work-horses and big work- 
mules are selling at $100 to $150 a head and up. Chunks are 
bringing $60 to $90, and light horses from $50 down. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
January 1, 1930, compared with November 29, 1929, and 
December 31, 1928: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Jan. 1, 1930 Nov. 29, 1929 Dec. 31, 1928 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................ $13.25-16.00 $13.75-15.50 $15.50-16.25 

CN cteincstecierthsecetinniid nachos enhanc 12.00-14.75 12.25-14.25 13.25-15.50 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ...................... 14.75-16.25 15.00-15.50  15.50-17.00 

CN aclnccncaloonticnea sanialuinancaseatoas 12.65-15.00  12.50-15.00 13.25-15.75 

Medium (800 Ibs. up)... 10.75-12.90  10.75-12.50  11.50-13.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

I Rapesco cccessitetipcts sy 12.75-16.25 13.00-15.75 13.25-16.25 
HEIFERS:- 

CTR” i CO es eee cuncerstieenes 9.40-15.50 9.25-15.00  10.25-14.00 
COWS: 


Chea a Ce es 8.00-10.75 7.25-10.00 8.75-11.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 10.25-11.00 9.75-11.00 10.75-12.00 

Common to Medium.............................. 8.25-10.25 7.75- 9.75 8.75-10.50 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 10.50-11.50 10.25-11.75 10.75-12.00 

Common to Medium... 8.25-10.50 7.50-10.25 8.50-10.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.25- 9.65 9.15- 9.50 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)..... 11.50-13.50 11.25-18.50 —18.00-15.65 


8.65- 9.15 


THE LAMB-FEEDING SITUATION 


J. E. P. 


INTER LAMB-FEEDERS ARE UNEASY. THE 
December market was not reassuring, as the flurry 
late in that month, when top lambs went to $14.50 at Chicago, 
and $14 was a common price temporarily, was not to be 
regarded seriously, storm conditions, light receipts, and a buy- . 
ing scramble for numbers having been responsible. 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 


Incorperated 1908 


50 HEAD ANXIETY-BRED BULLS 


$200 ner head 


Gaily Domino, Buster Brummell, 
Coolidge, Stanway 5th Herd Bulls 


H. T. BRADDOCK Chadron, Neb. 
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For one thing, nothing savoring of supply deficiency is 
in sight. East of Chicago fewer lambs were on feed January 
1 than last year, but westward every scrap of information 
available indicates plenitude, especially in the trans-Missouri 
area. Colorado and Nebraska both have full houses, and in 
Iowa the big gob of thin lambs taken out of the Omaha market 
during the summer and fall period has not been worked off. 

Thin lambs were put in at stiff prices, and present holders 
have an itch to unload. Possibly the moderate December run, 
somewhat lighter than that of the previous year, was due to 
the fact that the stuff was not ready to go to the butcher; 
but, at that, a large percentage of the December supply lacked 
finish, if credence is to be given killers’ protest. It carried 
enough flesh to prevent feeder competition, but did not grade 
“good,” selling 75 cents to $1 per cwt. below tops, unless 
killers were forced to buy for numbers, when the gap closed. 

With a pronounced itching to get cars spotted, a free 
movement may be confidently expected about the middle of 
January and right along thereafter. Possibility exists that 
occasional bulges will result in excessive loading, causing wide 
and sudden fluctuations, which usually happens when a crop 
is not strongly held and owners are anxious to count the 
money. 


HEAVY IMPORTS DEPRESS HIDE MARKET 


J. E. P. 


HAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE HIDE MARKET? 

Something, evidently. The only logical explanation is 
heavy imports. North America is the dumping-ground for the 
surplus hides and skins of the whole world. Late in Decem- 
ber the market showed a disposition to settle down, but lacked 
vim. Heavy packer native steers were quoted at 16 cents, Chi- 
cago basis; heavy native cows, at 13% cents; light native cows, 
at 13% to 14 cents; the outside price being paid for Missouri 
River slaughter. Branded cows had a 13-cent, butt-branded 


RANCH SETTLED 
BY J. W. MYERS 
IN 1857 


Grade Hereford Cows 


HEREFORDS 
SINCE 
1887 


From 3 to 7 years old, carrying 99 per cent, or 
better, of Hereford blood. We believe they will 
bring an 85 per cent calf crop. 


Ideal stuff to 
start a herd with, or add to one. Will sell in 
car lots for $80 per head, f. o. b. Evanston, 
Wyoming. 


The Myers Land and Live Stock Co. 
Evanston, Wyo. 


Please address correspondence to 
Chas. A. Myers 





FINE STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 


Ten thousand acres of land—200 in meadow and 
alfalfa; 100 farming; balance grazing land under 
fence. Good improvements. Will sell at a bargain. 
Located in Crook County, Oregon. Write 


H. D, DUNHAM, Post, Oregon 
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steers a 15-cent, and Colorado steers a 14%-cent quotation. 
Independent packer productions were on a 13%4- to 13%4-cent 
basis. All-weight country steer hides cost 11% cents; 60- 
pound-and-up cows and steers, 10% to 11 cents. There is 
expectation, if not assurance, of better business along toward 
the middle of January, when inventories have been completed. 


In contrast to a somewhat delapidated hide market is the 
prosperity of leather and its manufactures. With one excep- 
tion, 1929 saw the greatest shoe production in the history of 
the industry. Retail business has been satisfactory, as people 
continue to wear shoes, regardless of Wall Street debacles, 
congressional debates, World Court complications, or dry-law 
dissension. Stocks of finished shoes in manufacturers’ hands 
are normal, shoemakers are in a sound financial condition, and 
no material curtailment of production is considered probable. 
The labor situation is pacific, inventories are in sound position, 
and capital is sufficient to operate without excessive borrow- 
ings. All this should make for a more active, if not higher, 
hide market. 


WOOL REMAINS LETHARGIC 


J. E. P. 


PART FROM SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN DEMAND 
for pulled wools, the market has been a comatose affair 
recently. Confidence in a pick-up has waned, and the coterie 
of optimists talking higher prices for months past has thinned 
out. Usually about the middle of January, with the passing 
of inventory-taking, the market picks up, but gloom has coagu- 
lated to such an extent that injection of a little hope appears 
logical, especially if there is any merit in the theory that the 
majority is usually wrong. Most of the optimism extant is, 
however, for the long pull, forecasters being reluctant to risk 
their reputations concerning what is likely to happen in the 
immediate future. 


Territory wools moved in increasing volume during Decem- 
ber, fine and fine-medium grades affording the best selection. 
Especially at the River Plate, foreign markets show a declin- 
ing tendency. Fine and fine-medium wools, on a clean Boston 
basis of 75 to 80 cents, look well worth the money. If a 
constructive factor exists, it is low inventories. The manu- 
facturing situation, while not all that could be desired, is 
“reasonably good.” Tariff uncertainty has been a depressing 
influence. Traders believe that, if the Senate acts by March 1, 
the new clip will get better action. Medium wools are stu- 
diously neglected, at prices favorable to the buyer and in line 
with foreign markets. Of the Australian clip, it is estimated 
that two-fifths, or 1,000,000 out of 2,400,000 bales, has been 
marketed. The Argentine clip was backward, making sales a 
month late. At Montevideo demand is light, with bids 2 
cents per pound under asking prices. Although the European 
market is unsettled, stocks of wool and manufactured goods 
in that quarter are not excessive. Australia is at the lowest 
price-level of the season, unsettled, and with no sign of 
firmness. 

What influence the impending financing operations of the 
Federal Farm Board will exert is conjectural. If any com- 
modity is suited to the proposed valorization plan, it should be 
wool. The outcome of the experiment will be watched with 
interest. What the wool industry needs is an improved tech- 
nical position. 

It is possible that impending Australian sales may prove 
more favorable than expected, and that the extra package 
withdrawn at recent sales‘will be absorbed without further 
depressing values. You never can tell how the wool-market 
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cat will jump. To date more Australian wool has been shipped 
than during the previous corresponding season, so that the 
package thrown into the auction-ring may be less than antici- 
pated. Fine wool is now selling in Boston at prices lower 
than the same grades can be bought in Australia and imported 
subject to the duty. Finally, wool consumption has been 
heavy recently. When 1929 figures are compiled, this will 
be shown in convincing manner. This may insure healthy 
January and February demand. 

The average cost of five principal grades of wool in Boston 
is, currently, 25.3 cents, compared with 27.7 cents in Novem- 
ber, 27.4 cents in October, and 35.9 cents a year ago. At the 
May-June peak in 1928 this average was 37.4 cents; at the 
low point in October, 1928, 27.4 cents; and at the low point 
in July, 1929, 28.4 cents. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on December 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with December 1, 1928, and average holdings on that 
date for the last five years (in pounds) : 


Commodity Dec. 1, Dee. 1, Five-Year 





1929 1928 Average 

Frozen beef..................|_ 70,370,000 | 60,189,000 | 58,505,000 
Cured beekt®................... 23,077,000 19,444,000 22,446,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 5,192,000 5,472,000 3,461,000 
Frozen pork.......... hii 84,572,000 | 66,696,000 | 52,707,000 
Dry salt pork*............. 88,556,000 | 102,440,000 | 84,412,000 
Pickled pork*..... | 315,566,000 | 292,626,000 | 279,352,000 
Miscellaneous............... 72,458,000 | 60,392,000 | 56,851,000 

Gi cisititecsiecsstosces 659,786,000 | 607,259,000 | 557,734,000 
DN oe 68,184,000 67,257,000 45,916,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 

f. o. b. Texas points, on January 3 was $39.50. Hay prices 
at Kansas City on January 2 were as follows: Alfalfa—No. 
1 extra leafy, $28 to $31; No. 2 extra leafy, $24 to $27.50; No. 
1, $22 to $23.50; No. 2 leafy, $19 to $21.50; No. 2, $17 to $18.50; 
No. 3 leafy, $16 to $17; No. 3, $15 to $16; sample, $12 to 
$14.50; prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; 
No. 3, $7 to $9.50; sample, $6 to $7; timothy, new crop—No. 
1, $14.50 up; No. 2, $13.50 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $13; sample, 
$9.50 to $10.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $14.50 up; No. 
2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $9 to $12.50. 


New Zealand Stops Pork Export Bonus 


Owing to the satisfactory development of the pork-export 
trade, the New Zealand government has decided to discontinue 
payment of the export bonus. Exports during the year ending 
October 31, 1929, amounted to 159,279 swine carcasses, against 
76,673 carcasses for the preceding twelve months. 


Philippine Beef for United States 


Much publicity has lately been given in the press of Manila 
to a project, which has the support of the Philippine Co-opera- 
tive Live Stock Association, of marketing refrigerated native 
beef in the United States. Philippine packers would have the 
advantage over other exporters of being exempt from the 
import duty. 
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=f Texas Star Brand 
a Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 








Branch Office Denver District 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 


———— YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED ————- 


For prompt and forward shipment delivery in 
carloads 20 tons minimum or more of 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


43% Protein 
QUALITY CERTIFIED BY TEST 


All Preparations 


Nut-Size Cake Medium-Size Cake 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 


Cottonseed Meal Pea-Size Cake 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 


Screenings (Fine Cracked Unground) 


The miost eccnomical concentrate that supplies PROTEIN 
needed to supplement range forage and home-grown feed 

















QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


Quanah, Texas 


GARCO MILLING CO. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


“Garco Brand,” Pea-Size Cake 
43 and 41% Protein Sheep-Size Cake 
Nut-Size Cake Screenings and Meal 
Cold-Pressed Cake 


Our new branch office opened to serve you. Ask for 
our prices by mail, phone, wire, or personal visit. 


401 Live Stock Exchange Building, P. O. Box 37 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
Phone, TAbor 1712 


Quality—Uniform Size—Service 
Emergency Orders Promptly Executed 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— 
Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices | 
and tags. BRUCE BAG & BURLAP CO., 1603 Pearl- 
stone Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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RADE REVIEW 


NOVEMBER’S FOREIGN TRADE 


MALLER QUANTITIES OF RAW COTTON EX- 

ported, with lower prices, and a sluggish movement of 
wheat, are named by Bradstreet’s as accountable for a fall- 
ing-off of 15.2 per cent in the value of our exports for the 
month of November, as compared with October. Imports at 
the same time were reduced 13.2 per cent. The figures for 
November and the eleven months ending November, 1929 and 
1928, are given as below: 














November Eleven Months Ending 
November 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
a ce crisiens «| $448,000,000 $544,912,000 | $4,820,447,000 | $4,652,512,000 
Beer. 339,000,000 $26,565,000 | 4,090,043,000 | 3,752,036,000 





Excess of exports.| $109,000,000 | $218,347,000 |$ 730,404,000 | $ 900,476,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Novem- 
ber and the eleven months ending November, 1929, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 

















November Eleven Months Ending 
November 
| 4929 «| 1928 1929 1928 
Beef, fresh. ma | 255,048 189,034 2,710,336 1,784,182 
Beef, pickled... | 641,918 613,291 | 10,059,745 8,874,123 
Beef, canned. | 202,988 131,650 2,403,318 1,790,598 
RIND GINS ccccsivcctienssance | 5,019,359 4,348,658 63,260,809 59,464,444 
ae 6,119,313 5,282,633 78,434,208 71,913,347 
PORK PRODUCTS 
Eleven Months Ending 
November enaailiae 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
TE I a i cece 1,722,244 913,160 11,468,879 10,545,360 
Pork, pickled)... 3,590,026 3,111,224 42,185,096 $1,425,597 
TN cotter | A eS 6,573,596 | 128,440,313 | 108,093,790 
Cumberland sides............... 463,374 296,704 5,487,444 4,916,072 
Hams and shoulders.......... 11,656,108 7,637,474 | 118,840,090 | 115,630,268 
Wiltshire sides.................... 647,503 60,324 4,831,375 758,295 
Sausage, canned. k 104,367 235,080 2,028,475 1,915,596 
BI SS cchnccccenseccunw 83,257,419 67,715,908 | 749,275,482 | 673,364,498 
Lard compounds... a 414,590 :774 3,433,689 4,328,283 
Neutral lard..................1 1,182,195 1,547,130 17,062,138 22,579,004 
SIE aise cciedeea 114,579,568 88,374,369 {1,083,052,981 | 973,551,763 


Argentina’s Wool Crop 


The Argentine wool clip for 1929 is estimated at 330,000,- 
000 pounds, which is a decrease of 4 per cent from last year. 
The quality is reported to be good. 


Live Stock Handled Co-operatively in Canada 


The Canadian Co-operative Live Stock Producers during 
the fiscal year April 1, 1928, to March 31, 1929, handled 
221,000 cattle, 599,000 hogs, and 137,000 sheep. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, December 16, 1929. 


HE CHRISTMAS SEASON, WITH ITS RAPID, BUT 

important, series of fat live-stock shows, often reveals 
more eloquently than a whole train of other events in the year 
the trend of pastoral conditions in Great Britain. This can be 
said of the cattle exhibits appearing this month in the prov- 
inces and in London, where the triumph of young cattle is 
more loudly spoken of than ever this year. For some years 
past these winter shows have gradually indicated the evolution 
of the trade in its preference for the younger classes of cattle, 
and the progress toward early maturity has been regular and 
marked. This year the advancement in the cattle classes is 
exceptionally pronounced, and it looks as if cattle would soon 
be on a footing corresponding to that of sheep and pigs in 
respect to the more matured grades. 

In the open competitions, the animals under two years old 
have been in the ascendency and left little or nothing of repre- 
sentative honors for the riper heifers and bullocks of an age 
that used to prevail in the contests for the group of handsome 
cups that await the successful exhibitor. It is not “baby beef” 
that is favored in the English show-yards, and exhibits of that 
character have not got anything higher than “reserve” in the 
awards. What is wanted is ripe, two-year-old cattle—animals 
of an age, size, and maturity that it is within the ability of 
most farmers to produce, if they breed or buy wisely, and man- 
age with care and brains. 

It is a prophecy that fat cattle are to be dearer in the new 
year, and the meat trade as a whole is seeming to anticipate 
a higher run of beef prices both in the home and imported 
sections. Within the past month, fat cattle have risen two 
points in the index number, bringing their price to 33 per cent 
above those ruling in the period 1911-13. Store cattle now 
stand at 15 per cent over pre-war prices. 

The national campaign set on foot to grade and mark 
three standard qualities of home-killed beef, for the purpose 
of assisting the home beef-raiser in competition with imported- 
meat interests, has, in its launching this autumn, been 
attended by much public discussion. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, which has instituted the movement in the two markets of 
London and Birmingham, has encountered opposition on the 
part of the retail meat trade, although the retail organizations 
throughout the country have, for obvious reasons, been careful 
not to come out into the open in this respect more than is 
necessary. It is doubtful whether in the long run the marking 
system will be a success in regard to meat, although merchan- 
dise-marking is being so persistently pushed in regard to sev- 
eral other leading kinds of home produce. It has been said 
that beef-marking will fail because its grading is not on lines 
that the meat trade itself requires, and although the Empire 
Marketing Board is expending a lot of money in a publicity 
campaign to defeat initial opposition, it is doubtful whether 
the marking scheme will ever be a pronounced commercial suc- 
cess. At any rate, there are few signs of any considerable 


demand for such meat. The government is planning! the exten- 
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sion of the marking system to mutton and pork, and when it 
institutes the idea in the mutton trade this will probably lead 
the New Zealand government to mark its own meat on sale in 
Great Britain, as New Zealand lamb and mutton are so im- 
mensely popular as to sell vigorously in all quarters under 
their own name. 

Considerable importance attaches to an experiment made 
recently by a meat committee of the Australian Government 
Research Council for the purpose of proving that the effects 
of refrigeration, when applied to young and prime-quality 
beef, are far less harmful to meat than when older and poorer- 
class beef is treated. With the help of a leading exporter, a 
small consignment of primest beef of differing herd strains 
was shipped to England and exhibited and tested in London. 

The picked beasts having been fattened were slaughtered 
at Melbourne, split into sides, and hung up in chill-rooms, and 
on October 2 they were placed in the freezer. The meat was 
thus ripened for forty-eight hours before being frozen. The 
dead weight (hot) of the two-year-old animals selected was: 
Polled Angus, 872 pounds; Hereford, 689 pounds; and Short- 
horn, 858 pounds. 

The meat on its arrival was displayed at Smithfield, where 
it called forth a good deal of admiration from many quarters. 
The three pure-bred sides conveyed something of what Aus- 
tralia can do in breeding some of the finest strains in the 
world. The potential possibilities are immense, because these 
strains are eminently suitable for the London requirements. 
The texture of the flesh was ideal and the distribution of the 
fat uniform. The conformation was perfect, with the Here- 
ford more so than the Shorthorn. The Polled Angus was 
bursting with meat, but slightly on the heavy side. As far as 
appearance was concerned, there was scarcely room for com- 
plaint; but, as things are not always what they seem, and it 
being desired to leave no stone unturned to complete the 
experiment in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, tasting trials 
were arranged. A committee, consisting of trade authorities 
and others, and of which the writer was a member, met at 
Australia House, whither two quarters of the frozen meat had 
been sent. Before each of the assembled judges was placed a 
plate containing three cuts of beef, distinguished only by the 
letters A, B, and C on the edges of the plates. Although the 
identity of the meat was withheld from the judges, the sam- 
ples actually were cut from a Scotch sirloin, an Argentine 
chilled sirloin, and an Australian frozen sirloin from the 
demonstration consignment. Judgment was required to be 
passed on the flavor, tenderness, appearance, and juiciness of 
each. It is significant that the Australian frozen beef was 
awarded a total of 364 points by the adjudicating company, 
the Scotch beef 358, and the Argentine chilled beef 348. Suc- 
cess has, therefore, attended the experiment in even a greater 
degree than was probably anticipated, and the experiment 
demonstrates the possibilities of an export trade in beef. The 
accomplishment of this will be a lasting landmark in the Com- 
monwealth industrial history. 


QUALITY OF ARGENTINE BEEF 


ETURNED FROM A TRIP to South America, Thomas E. 

Wilson, president of the packing firm of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, expresses himself as being much impressed with the 
high type of commercial cattle produced in Argentina. As 
summarized in the National Provisioner, Mr. Wilson makes 
the following comments: 

“The ranchers have been wise enough to import from 


abroad the finest breeding stock obtainable, without regard 
to price. This practice of acquiring high-type bulls, most of 
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which are Shorthorns, has been going on for seventy-five 
years, and as a result a high-grade beef animal is produced 
throughout the republic. 

“The fancy cattle coming to Argentine packing plants 
have been fattened entirely on alfalfa, although Argentina 
is the largest corn-producing country in the Southern Hem- 
isphere. There is abundant pasture the year around, and 
these high-grade cattle put on an excellent finish on alfalfa 
and require no corn. The practice of the Argentine rancher 
is to have his alfalfa fields fenced, then turn in a herd of 
cattle, and keep them in the field until it is grazed down as 
far as feasible to avoid damage to the pasture, Then they 
are moved to another field. 

“The ranchers have their cattle production standardized 
to a fine point, and the plan is carried out to the minutest 
detail by all, from the head of the estancia to the humblest 
workman. Much pride is taken in the appearance of the herds, 
and at times they are graded even to the point of separating 
the animals by color, red cattle being pastured together and 
roans in another herd. Not so many white Shorthorns are 
in evidence.” 


LACK OF FEED SENDS CANADIAN 
CATTLE TO MARKET 


RIED-UP PASTURES AND LACK OF WATER ARE 

given as the reasons for an unusually heavy movement 
of unfinished cattle to Canadian markets during last fall. 
Prices on stockers and feeders were lower by $1 per cwt. than 
a year ago, but they were meeting with an apparent lack 
of interest, owing to a feed shortage. At Winnipeg, early in 
November, good stockers sold at an average of $7.28 per cwt., 
against $8.84 last year, and feeders at $7.41, against $9.84 last 
year. Strong-weight butcher- steers shared in the decline, 
bringing only $9.50 per cwt., compared with $11.25 in 1928. 

Nine months’ exports of cattle and calves to the United 
States reached 181,000, an increase of 1 per cent over last 
year, while beef exports to this country totaled 20,348,000 
pounds, a decrease of 8 per cent. 


France to Stimulate Wheat Consumption 
Drastic measures are being considered by the French gov- 
ernment to prevent disastrous price declines resulting from 
the bumper wheat crop of 1929, which amounts to 320,000,000 
bushels, as compared with only 281,000,000 bushels in 1928. 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’HORNER 


pret out the horn buttons, i 


so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, F 
For calves 
under one year 






and least painful to the calf. 


Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 


More in use than all other 
types combined, 

Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 
today. 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 


SERUM CO. 
Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 





A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. %. 1. 
114, 2-Ib. sizes. $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
eular. 
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REDUCING LOSSES OF LIVE STOCK 
IN TRANSIT 

Precautions to take in shipping live 

stock are contained in Leaflet 38-L, 





THE FARMERS | 
UNION LIVE STOCK _ 
COMMISSION, Inc. | 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock | 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 











Castrate your Calves 


by the safe, bloodless 
method 


Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and _ labor. Let us 
send you complete _ infor- 
mation. Write today. 


| 
Weston Mfg. & | 
| 





Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 
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“Maintaining the Health of Live Stock 
in Transit,” just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The leaflet deals 
chiefly with the prevention of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, or shipping fever, and 
related maladies that have caused serious 
losses among cattle received at public 
stock-yards and country feeding-points. 

The key to the reduction of shipping 
losses, according to the author, Dr. A. W. 
Miller, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, is greater care in han- 
dling, which in turn conserves the vital- 
ity of stock, so that it can better resist 
the hardships of travel. Among the de- 
vitalizing influences to be_ especially 
avoided are exposure to severe weather, 
changes in the routine of feeding and 
watering, excitement, and overexertion. 

The leaflet contains recommendations 
on the care, feeding, and watering of 
cattle before, during, and after shipment. 
The use of biological products for pre- 
venting shipping fever is likewise dis- 
cussed. 


ARROW GRASS POISONOUS TO 
LIVE STOCK 
Hydrocyanic acid, one of the deadliest 
of poisons, exists in small quantities in 
arrow grass, Triglochin maritima—a 


Tobacco for Stomach Worms 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 


from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. 


Send for letters 


from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 


100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 








Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 


I have used one of your machines, and am well pleased with 


Dear Sirs: 


the results. 
Mr. Fred Sullivan, 


the looks of the cattle. 


Yours 


805 Third Street 





of Conklin Brothers Commission Com- 
pany of Chicago, was out here last summer, and he asked me 
how I came to have a marcel on my cattle. 
and showed him my machine, and he said he would sure boost 
it to all of his shippers, for it made a wonderful difference in 


I consider the machine worth $100.00 of any man’s money. 
truly, 
(Signed) MRS. T. E. FLEMING & SON 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


Graham, Mo. 


I took him over 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of | 
the Automatic Currying 
Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 
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plant which has caused the death of 
many cattle in western Nebraska, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. In this country 
arrow grass, known also as “goose grass” 
and “sour grass,” was first observed in 
salt marshes near the coast, but is also 
found in salty or alkaline spots near 
streams and lakes in the interior. 

A bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, “Arrow Grass as a Stock- 
Poisoning Plant,” reviews previous men- 
tion of the plant as poisonous to live 
stock, describes the plant, and reports 
experiments in which it was fed to cattle 
and sheep in various amounts and in dif- 
ferent stages of the plant, from fresh-cut 
leaves to cured hay. 

Symptoms of poisoning by arrow grass 
include restlessness, suggesting discom- 
fort, and usually a rapid pulse and respi- 
ration, with relatively little fever. These 
early symptoms are followed by stagger- 
ing, more or less complete prostration, 
and coma in the worst cases. If the 
animal survives, recovery is rapid, and 
apparently there are no serious after- 
effects. The poison works too rapidly to 
cause marked changes in the organs of 
the animal. 

To produce poisoning, the toxic dose 
must be eaten in a short period of time. 
Cattle, in the presence of other forage, 
may eat considerable arrow grass with 
no harm, but when grazing on poor pas- 
ture may eat enough in a short time to 
produce intoxication or death. The sick- 
ness comes on very quickly, if at all. 
Arrow grass loses most of its poisonous 
property as it dries, and probably is not 
dangerous when cut and cured with hay. 

Ordinarily the poison acts too rapidly 
for effective use of hydrogen peroxide, 
potassium permanganate, and _ cobalt 
nitrate, which have been suggested as 
remedies. Atropine may stimulate respi- 
ration and may enable the animal to 
recover. The bulletin suggests the pos- 
sibility that administration of glucose 
might be helpful. 


NEW LAMB CUTS FILMED 


From time immemorial, people have 
been eating leg of lamb and lamb-chops. 
What the butcher did with the remainder 
of the lamb was his affair. Now the 
Department of Agriculture is coming to 
the rescue of the meat-dealer with a 
motion picture showing how to make 
attractive cuts from the rest of the car- 
cass, after the legs and chops have been 
sold. No less than thirteen new cuts are 
shown in the film, which was made in 
co-operation with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. 

By showing the new cuts, the depart- 
ment is helping meat-dealers dispose of 
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parts of lamb which have been difficult 
to sell, and, incidentally, informing the 
meat-buying public that there is a lot 
more to a lamb than just legs and chops. 


PEANUT HAY 


Peanut hay, formerly considered a 
waste product, now returns a profit to 
southern peanut-growers, hundreds of 
carloads being sold each year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. When 
the vines are properly cured in stacks, 
the hay comes from the picker bright and 
clean, with a feeding value equal to that 
of clover or alfalfa hay. Peanut hay 
should be baled when dry, and the bales 
stored under cover. 


NEW HORSE-MEAT CANNERY 


A permit has been granted for the 
construction of a cannery in Topeka, 
Kansas, to be utilized for the prepara- 
tion of the flesh of western horses for 
the export trade, as well as for con- 
sumption on domestic fox and dog 
farms. 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A 
“ZEBROID”? 


Another instance of mule fertility is 
reported from Indiana. On a farm be- 
longing to Dr. W. E. Hastings, near 
Mount Vernon in that state, is shown a 





full-grown cross between a mule and a 


zebra. This so-called “zebroid” looks 
very much like its mule mother, but is 
somewhat less angular and better pro- 
portioned. Its body is brown, with black 
stripes. It is said to be a fine work 
animal, standing the heat even better 
than the average mule. 


SOMETHING ON THE HORSE 


The following description of the mech- 
anism of the horse, from the automotive 
point of view, is borrowed from the 
Baltimore Sun: 

“The horse is an automotive animal, 


consisting of a body mounted on four- 
brake legs. It has three speeds forward; 


namely: the walk, the trot, and the gal- 
lop. The intermediate gear is not so 
popular, owing to the vibration. The 
horse may also go into reverse, or stand 
still in neutral. 

“The engine of the horse is in the cen- 
ter of the body, and the driver sits on the 
hood. In the rear of the driver is room 
for a rumble seat, though this is not fea- 
tured in the more recent models. The 
horse has a tail, but no tail-light; thus 
distinguishing it from a motor car, which 
has a tail-light, but no tail. 

“It is always well, before starting out 
on your horse, to see that he has been 
fueled and has sufficient water in his 
radiator. There is no need to worry about 
oil, as he supplies his own lubrication. 
Tire trouble, when it occurs, usually re- 
sults from defects in the inner tubing. 
When the shoes are at fault, the cause 
is due to dropping nails rather than pick- 
ing them up. 

“The driver sits with his feet, respec- 
tively, on the right and left running- 
boards, and clutches the steering-gear 
firmly in his hands. To start the horse, 
he exerts a firm pressure with his right 
heel against the body of the horse in the 
neighborhood of the differential. He then 
shifts gradually from low to intermediate 
and to high as the horse picks up speed. 
If this is done too hurriedly, the horse 
may stall, automatically shifting into neu- 
tral. The driver must be on his guard 
against this, as the ordinary horse is not 
equipped with a windshield, and the 
driver may find himself catapulted over 
the headlights. 

“Horses may be had in numerous 
styles, to fit every purse and to serve 
widely varied purposes, with bodies of 
various attractive tones. Among others 
is the racing horse, sometimes seen in a 
brilliant finish. But perhaps the best 
feature of the horse is that one never 
thinks of parking him on less than an 
acre or two of land.” 





BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 

| illustrated catalog; also ask how to 

| receive Home Study Course free. 

REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


90% pure, $9.00. Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 
$3.00. Red Clover, $10.00. Alsike, $10.00. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not 
satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


FOR SALE 


Cattle and Sheep Ranches— 
any size, 
A. H. HARRIS, Las Vegas, N. M. 


AR choice yearling and two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 
In good condition. Will sell in 
any number. 
Bred by Sam H. Hill & Son. 


W. H. Hill, Oakvale Ranch, Tierra Alta 
(near San Angelo) 
Texas 


SHORTHORN BULLS 

One White Pure-bred Shorthorn 
Bull, ten months old. 

Two Red Grade Bulls, 
months old. 


H. C. KOENIG 


four 


Marissa, Ill. 











ANNUAL SALE 


NORTHWEST NEBRASKA REGISTERED 
HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


January 27, 1930—at its Headquarters—Valentine, Neb. 


in the Cow Country of the World, the heart of the Sand Hills, 
where reliable stock can be secured at living prices—stock that 
is hardy, prolific, and of ample bone and size; low down, blocky, 
curly-coated. Some of our herds are the oldest established in 
Nebraska—a state that in pedigree and type of cattle has for the 
past forty years kept step with the times. 


46 BULLS 


12 FEMALES 


A contribution from twelve herds—one of the Polled family 


This sale will afford an opportunity to secure herd bulls and foundation 


females as good as the best. 
is represented in the offering. 


A full brother to Mousel’s Advance Mischief 


For catalog or any information address ED BELSKY, Secretary, Mer- 


riman, Neb. 


Celonel A. W. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR DECEMBER 


Ranges.—Ranges in the western states 
are not supplying the usual amount of 
feed, says the Department of Agriculture 
in its December report. Snow covers 


much of the range in Wyoming, the 
western Dakotas, western Nebraska and 
Kansas, Colorado, and the higher areas 
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Saddles—Best 
in the West 
Send for Catalog 
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Denver, Colo. 








R. T. FRAZIER 


Maker of the Famous 


Pueblo | Saddles 


America’s 
finest 


All 
guaranteed 
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catalog 


PUEBLO, 
COLO. 


DAVID. 


BEST HAND MADE \a 
BOOTS IN AMERICA — 
Price® Rogsonabe. 
Send for Catalog and 
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Specializing in 
Western Boots for 
Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage 


for Chemo TMAKER.. Rodeos 
1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 



















in other states. Range feed is short in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, and parts of Texas. 
More than the usual amount of feeding is 
necessary. Desert sheep ranges in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Utah are short of water. Hay and other 
feeds are short in Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, and parts of 
Wyoming, North Dakota, and California. 
In other sections, feed supplies are ample. 


Cattle.—Cattle show a shrink in condi- 
tion, due to November storms and short 
feed, but are generally in good flesh. 
Short feed has resulted in rather close 
selling in several states. Local demand 
has been very light, with little tendency 
to expand operations. 


Sheep.—Sheep are not in so good con- 
dition as usual at this season of the year, 
due to short feed in the coast states, 
Texas, and a few other localities. In 
California the long drought has made the 
outlook unfavorable for the development 
of early lambs. Limited feed supplies 
and the heavy expense of the past year 
seem to have checked the expansion of 
the sheep business in several states. Ewe 
bands have been culled closely, and more 
ewe lambs have been marketed than in 
past years. 


CATTLE MOVEMENT INTO 
FEEDING STATES 


Movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
into the Corn Belt during November was 
unusually heavy, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, being nearly 
50 per cent larger than the average for 
the past five years. For the five months, 
July to November, in-shipments through 
markets totaled 1,528,000 head, against 
1,500,000 in 1928. On the other hand, 
movement direct to feeders is estimated 
to have been somewhat smaller this year 
than last. 


Handicap.—A teacher was showing his 
pupils that the letters “ous” at the end 
of a word often meant ‘full of,’’ such as 
“furious,” “full of fury,” and “malicious,” 
“full of malice.’ He asked for a sen- 
tence illustrating the point he wished to 
make clear, and received this effort: 

“Johnny couldn’t run because he was 
so pious.”—Tit-Bits (London). 








Station Announcement.—Little Girl 
(radio fan disturbed at her prayers by 
scratching on the screen door)—‘Please 
stand by, God, while I let the cat out.”— 
Pathfinder. 
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all HAND-MADE 
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LASTED BY HAND 
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15 to 25% off 
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™ Free catalog. 


MAX B. GOLDBERG 
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Denver, Colo. 


Buy Direct 
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Opportunity—1930 


F EVER a new year offered an opportunity for stockmen, it 
is the year 1930. 


Great leaders are needed who have the vision and the 
energy to carry out a new business program under the Farm 
Board. This program will be in keeping with our national 
policy as expressed in the Agricuitural Marketing Act. 


This national policy cannot succeed unless present-day leaders show 
their generalship by concerted action. Good generals know how to follow 
as well as lead. Of Hannibal, the Carthaginian general and statesman 
who performed the supposedly impossible feat of leading an army over the 
Alps to defeat the Romans, his father said: ‘My son Hannibal will be a 
great general, because of all of my soldiers he best knows how to obey.” 


Ability to obey means co-operation, and that is the banner under 
which stockmen are now enlisted in a fight for economic equality. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies: 


Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Ind‘anapolis, Indiana Buffalo, New York 

Producers Commission Association Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peoria Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Detroit, Michigan 

Producers Commission Association Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Sioux City, Iowa Evansville, Indiana 











SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














